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FOREWORD. 

I am  having  this  pamphlet  printed  and  circulated  among 
those  who  will  be  representing  their  Churches  at  the  Edinburgh 
Conference  in  1937  for  the  following  reason.  As  a result  of 
my  secretarial  correspondence  and  conversations  it  has  been 
borne  in  upon  me  that  points  of  view  which  are  familiar  and 
taken  for  granted  among  delegates  coming  from  Europe  may 
be  quite  unfamiliar  to  some  of  those  coming  from  America  and 
vice  versa.  It  may  therefore  save  valuable  time  when  we  meet 
if  opportunity  has  been  given  to  each  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  point  of  view  of  the  other  in  advance.  I have  there- 
fore selected  four  documents  which  give  clear  statements  of 
diverse  views  each  of  which  are  widespread  in  the  circles  from 
which  they  come.  The  first  two,  which  were  written  in  German 
in  Germany  and  Switzerland  are  printed  in  an  English  trans- 
lation ; the  other  two  which  were  written  in  English  in  America 
are  printed  in  a German  translation. 

At  first  sight  it  might  seem  as  though  no  useful  purpose 
could  be  served  by  bringing  together  men  who  hold  such 
diverse  views  concerning  the  work  which  the  Conference  should 
do,  as  though  we  must  decide  to  follow  one  line  or  another. 
But  to  do  this  would  destroy  the  character  of  the  Conference 
as  a World  Conference,  the  primary  purpose  of  which  is  to 
promote  mutual  understanding  among  those  who  start  from 
different  points  of  view.  What  is  the  solution  of  this  problem  ? 
We  find  the  solution  when  we  think  of  the  Conference  as 
called  to  consider  the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  Chris- 
tian unity.  When  we  think  of  it  in  this  way,  then  we  see  that 
we  must  place  side  by  side  in  our  programme  of  study  what- 
ever obstacles  are  found  to  be  serious  in  the  experience  of 
Christian  Churches  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In  some 
circles  differences  of  doctrine  are  found  to  be  most  important, 
in  others  differences  of  order,  in  others  lack  of  co-operation  in 
Christian  service,  in  others  divisions  caused  by  social  and 
cultural  traditions. 

The  programme  for  1937  has  been  drawn  up  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  equal  opportunity  for  the  study  of  these  differ- 
ent types  of  obstacle.  I hope  that  the  issue  of  this  pamphlet 
may  help  forward  the  work  of  the  Conference  by  enabling 
the  delegates  who  are  alive  to  the  obstacles  most  prominent 
in  their  own  lands  to  come  to  Edinburgh  with  a sympathetic 
understanding  of  'those  whose  different  experience  has  led  them 
to  see  the  importance  of  others. 

I wish  to  thank  the  authors  and  publishers  of  these  docu- 
ments for  allowing  them  to  be  used  in  this  way,  and  also  the 
Dean  of  York  and  Professor  Sasse  for  making  the  translations. 

Cheyney  Court,  LEONARD  HODGSON. 

Winchester,  England. 

January , 1936. 
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VORWORT. 

Diese  Broschüre  wird  gedruckt  und  unter  denen  verbreitet, 
die  ihre  Kirchen  an  der  Konferenz  zu  Edinburg  in  1937  ver- 
treten werden,  und  zwar  aus  folgendem  Grunde.  Meine 
Unterhaltungen  und  Korrespondenz  als  Generalsekretär  haben 
mich  zur  Ueberzeugung  gebracht,  dass  Ansichtspunkte,  die 
verbreitet  und  wohlbekannt  unter  Delegierten  aus  Europa  oft 
denen  aus  Amerika  unbekannt  sind,  und  umgekehrt.  Wir 
könnten  also  vielleicht  wertvolle  Stunden  der  Konferenztage 
ersparen,  wenn  jeder  vorher  Gelegenheit  gehabt  hat,  sich  mit 
den  Ansichtspunkten  der  anderen  vertraut  zu  machen.  Ich 
habe  also  vier  Dokumente  gewählt,  die  verschiedene,  im 
Ursprungskreis  verbreitete  Stellungen  klar  machen.  Die  zwei 
ersten,  die  auf  deutsch  in  Deutschland  und  in  der  Schweiz 
geschrieben  wurden,  sind  hier  ins  Englische  übersetzt,  die  zwei 
anderen,  die  auf  englisch  in  Amerika  geschrieben  wurden,  ins 
Deutsche. 

Beim  ersten  Anblick  könnte  man  denken,  es  habe  keinen 
Zweck  Menschen  zusammenzubringen,  deren  Begriffe  der 
Arbeit  vor  der  Konferenz  so  verschieden  sind,  als  ob  wir  die 
eine  Stellung  nehmen  müssten  oder  die  andere.  Ein  solches 
Entweder-Oder  vernichtete  aber  ganz  die  Eigenschaft  der 
Konferenz  als  Welt  konferenz,  deren  Hauptzweck  die  Förde- 
rung von  gegenseitigem  Verständnis  unter  denen  ist,  die  vorher 
verschiedene  Ansichtspunkte  hielten.  Wie  soll  man  dieses 
Problem  lösen?  Die  Konferenz  wird  zusammengerufen  um 
die  Hindernisse  im  Wege  der  christlichen  Einheit  zu  betrach- 
ten. Wir  müssen  also>  in  unserm  Programm  alles  studieren, 
was  die  Erfahrung  christlicher  Kirchen  in  den  verschiedenen 
Weltteilen  als  ein  echtes  Hindernis  gezeigt  hat.  In  einem 
Kreise  sind  Lehreverschiedenheiten  das  Wichtigste,  in  einem 
andern  Verfassungsverschiedenheiten,  oder  Mangel  an  Mitar- 
beit in  christlichem  Dienen,  oder  verschiedene  soziale  und 
kulturelle  Traditionen. 

Das  Programm  für  1937  wird  so  eingerichtet,  dass  jedem 
Hindernistypus  ebenso  viel  Zeit  gewidmet  wird.  Ich  hoffe, 
dass  die  Verbreitung  dieser  Broschüre  die  Arbeit  der  Kon- 
ferenz dadurch  befördern  wird,  dass  Delegierte,  die  auf- 
merksam auf  die  grössten  Hindernisse  im  eigenen  Lande  sind, 
nach  Edinburg  mit  freundlichem  Verständnis  für  die  jenigen 
kommen  werden,  deren  verschiedene  Erfahrung  ihnen  andere 
Hindernisse  als  die  wichtigsten  gezeigt  hat. 

Ich  nehme  diese  Gelegenheit,  den  Schriftstellern  und 
Verlegern  dieser  Dokumente  meinen  Dank  zu  äussern  für  die 
Erlaubnis  diese  Papiere  so  zu  gebrauchen,  und  ich  danke  auch 
dem  Dean  von  York  und  dem  Herrn  Prof.  D.  Hermann  Sasse,, 
die  die  Uebersetzungen  gemacht  haben. 

Cheyney  Court,  LEONARD  HODGSON.. 

Winchester,  England. 

January , 1936. 
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CHURCH  UNITY  AND  THE  LUTHERAN  CONFESSION. 

By  Professor  Hermann  Sasse,  University  of  Erlangen/1) 

(i) 

Twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  that  23rd  day  of 
June  when  in  the  Assembly  Hall  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Conference  came  to  an  end.  That 
was  a memorable  hour.  Seldom  have  men  felt  so  clearly  as 
did  the  thousands  who>  were  present  at  that  meeting,  that  they 
stood  at  a turning  point  of  Church  history.  It  was  a company, 
not  of  emotional  enthusiasts,  but  of  sober  Churchmen  and 
instructed  theologians,  which  then  uttered  its  conviction  that 
a new  epoch,  a new  age  of  Christendom,  had  then  dawned. 
“ The  next  ten  years,”  said  the  message  of  the  Conference, 
“ will  in  all  probability  constitute  a turning  point  in  human 
history,  and  may  be  of  more  critical  importance  in  determin- 
ing the  spiritual  evolution  of  mankind  than  many  centuries  of 
ordinary  experience.  If  these  years  are  wasted,  havoc  may  be 
wrought  that  centuries  will  not  be  able  to  repair.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  are  rightly  used,  they  will  be  among  the  most 
glorious  periods  in  Christian  history.”  Christendom,  it  was 
said,  must  therefore  dedicate  itself  with  entirely  new  zeal  to 
missionary  work.  The  economic  and  political  influence  of 
the  Western  peoples  upon  those  of  the  East,  of  the  stronger 
upon  the  weaker  races,  must  be  such  as  not  to  hamper  but  to 
corroborate  the  missionary  message.  But  this  presupposed  the 
christianizing  of  Western  national  life,  without  which  the 
Christian  part  of  mankind  could  not  fulfil  its  great  apostolate 
to>  the  non-Christian  world.  It  was  to  this  great  missionary 
task,  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  that  the  great  Confer- 
ence summoned  the  forces  of  Christendom.  It  was  a call  to 
a new  crusade.  Archbishop  Davidson  of  Canterbury  ended  his 
speech  in  the  words  of  St.  Mark  ix,  1.  The  quotation  was 
felt  to  be  prophetic.  John  Mott  caught  up  the  utterance  in 
the  speech  with  which  the  Conference  ended  It  may  be 
that  the  words  of  the  Archbishop  shall  prove  to  be  a splendid 
prophecy,  and  that  before  many  of  us  taste  death  we  shall 
see  the  Kingdom  of  God  come  with  power.  ’ ’ Those  were  the 
words  with  which  the  Edinburgh  Conference,  the  first  of  the 
great  oecumenical  Conferences  of  this  century,  was  brought  to 
a close. 

00  Sieh  Luthertum  (N.F.v.  Neue  Kirchl.  Zeitschrift,  xlvi,  9), 
Leipzig,  A.  Deichertsche  Verlagsbuchhandlung,  1935. 


I 'have  recalled  these  happenings,  not  because  of  their 
historical  interest  at  the  moment,  but  simply  because  they  may 
help  us  to  discern  how  great  are  the  changes  which  have  come 
about  in  Church  history  during  the  past  few  decades.  I am 
not  thinking  of  the  upheavals,  political,  social  and  economic, 
which  arose  from  the  war  and  the  revolutions  which  followed 
the  war,  but  only  of  the  experience  of  the  Churches.  How 
terribly  have  those  hopes  been  belied  which  were  cherished  in 
1910,  both  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  and  beyond  it ! Be- 
tween the  evangelical  Christianity  of  Anglo-Saxons  and  that 
of  Germany  there  were  then  and  there  still  are  profound  differ- 
ences. Yet,  in  relation  to  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the 
Gospel  and  to  the  tasks  of  Christendom,  these  differences  were 
far  from  being  so  great  and  so  final  as  they  were  thought  to  be 
at  Stockholm  in  1925.  The  deep  cleavage  between  English 
and  Americans  on  the  one  side,  and  Germans  and  other  repre- 
sentations on  the  Continent  on  the  other,  was  essentially  a 
matter  of  terminology.  At  bottom,  the  views,  utterances  and 
acts  of  the  German  Church  Federation  were  identical  with 
those  of  the  Federal  Church  of  Christian  America.  Both  of 
these,  as  the  affirmations  made  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic 
indicate,  were  equally  far  from  and  equally  near  to  the  Gospel 
of  the  New  Testament.  Both  were  about  equally  remote  from 
the  Confessions  of  the  16th  Century:  both  were  influenced  in 
roughly  equal  measure  by  the  ideas  of  the  18th  and  19th.  On 
both  sides  the  Christian  message  was  interpreted  in  terms  of 
that  pitiful  residue  of  ancient  credenda  which  Pietism,  Metho- 
dism, Rationalism  and  Idealism  had  retained  in  current  use. 
The  answer  to  the  question  “ What  is  Christianity?”  was 
sought  no  longer  in  the  Reformation  Catechism  but  in  the 
addresses  of  Schleiermacher.  The  task  of  the  Church  was 
held  to  be  the  satisfaction  of  man’s  ” religious  need  ” (R. 
Seeberg) ; its  business  was  to  educate  men  as  moral  and  reli- 
gious personalities,  and  so  ” to  make  the  world  a better  place 
to  live  in  ” — such  was  the  naive  American  expression  to  which 
the  German  temperament  preferred  less  unspiritual  terms.  But 
whether  people  spoke  of  the  Christianizing  of  the  social  order 
or  of  saturating  national  life  with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel; 
whether  the  vision  on  the  horizon  was  that  of  a Christian 
humanity  or  of  a Christian  nation,  in  either  case  adhesion 
was  given  to  the  Edinburgh  ideal,  the  ideal  of  a Christian 
world.  That  was  not  merely  an  Anglo-Saxon  belief ; it  was, 
below  the  surface,  the  ideal  of  modern  Christendom  as  a 
whole. 

Could  that  belief  have  been  reduced  to  absurdity  more 
rapidly  than  was  in  fact  the  case?  The  epoch  of  Church 
history  which  then  dawned  was  not  one  of  the  brightest  but 
one  of  the  most  gloomy.  A very  few  years  after  the  soli- 
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darity  of  Christendom  and  its  missionary  work  had  been  thus 
felt  and  proclaimed,  that  solidarity  was  hopelessly  shattered. 
At  Edinburgh,  when  the  spiritual  and  material  future  of  other 
races  was  discussed,  there  was  a fixed  assumption  that  these 
races  were  inferior,  and  we  responsible  for  them.  How 
speedily  has  that  sense  of  superiority  disappeared  ! Inter- 
racial relations  have  been  greatly  modified  in  the  last  quarter 
of  a century,  and  the  change  is  of  great  significance  for  the 
relation  between  Christian  and  non-Christian  peoples.  The 
present  policy  of  Japan  with  regard  to  religion  does  not  sug- 
gest that  the  growing  Empire  of  the  Far  East  will  satisfy  its 
“ religious  need  ”by  recourse  to  those  nations  which  have 
met  its  need  for  a western  civilisation.  “ Vexilla  regis  pro- 
deunt  ” was  the  hymn  of  1910 : our  spirits  have  sobered  down 
since  then.  This  is  primarily  due  to  the  things  which  have 
come  to'  pass  among  the  Christian  nations.  Who  in  1910 
could  have  foretold  such  a catastrophe  as  the  collapse  of 
Christianity  in  Russia?  In  the  vast  spaces  Which  lie  between 
Poland  and  the  Far  East,  that  is,  over  a considerable  part  of 
the  earth’s  surface,  the  organisation  of  the  Church  has  been 
annihilated.  The  right  and  even  the  possibility  of  existence 
has  been  withdrawn,  not  merely  from  one  Church  or  one  form 
of  Christian  faith,  but  from  every  Church  and  every  form  of 
belief  in  God.  This  is  a disaster  which,  unless  the  Russian 
policy  is  speedily  reversed,  can  only  be  compared  with  one 
event  in  previous  Church  history,  and  in  scale  surpasses  even 
that — the  conquest  of  Christian  North  Africa  and  the  Near 
East  by  Islam.  The  significance  of  the  ending  of  the  Church 
in  Russia  and  the  catastrophe  which  has  befallen  the  whole 
Eastern  Church  is  not  often  clearly  understood.  We  thought 
of  these  Churches  as  petrified,  and  so  they  were.  But  what 
else  could  be  said,  at  least  by  their  hostile  critics,  of  our  own 
Churches  ? And  was  not  much  of  that  paralysis  simply  the 
quietism  of  the  Orient,  the  result  of  a history  of  nineteen  cen- 
turies reaching  back,  without  the  deep  reactions  and  disrup- 
tions of  Western  history,  in  a continuity  which  we  can  hardly 
apprehend,  to  the  Church  of  the  first  ages.  Nor  have  the 
Churches  of  the  East  been  lifeless,  even  in  theology.  It  may 
well  be  that  in  the  Churches  of  Moscow,  in  recent  generations, 
there  has  been  more  of  fervent  prayer  than  in  the  evangelical 
Churches  of  Berlin.  And  even  if  the  Russian  Church  could 
show  no  other  proof  of  life  than  that  it  has  produced  martyrs, 
that  is  in  itself  a notable  thing.  Even  if  not  everyone  of  those 
who  have  been  put  to  death  suffered  for  his  belief  in  Christ, 
yet  there  have  been  countless  real  martyrdoms,  more  in  number 
than  those  of  the  persecutions  in  the  primitive  Church.  Those 
who  at  Edinburgh  looked  to  see  in  their  life-time  some  coming 
of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  glory,  foresaw  no  such  happenings 
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as  these.  What  we  rather  see  is  a vision  of  Anti-christ  walk- 
ing the  earth.  Who'  can  read  the  Russian  story  and  fail  to 
catch  something  of  that  apocalyptic  gloom  which  broods  over 
this  age  of  ours  ? Yet  the  thing  which  most  should  give  us 
pause  is  the  fact  that  whatever  Bolshevism  taught,  believed, 
and  did  in  its  youth  and  prime,  was  a growth  which  sprang 
from  Christian  soil.  Lenin’s  mind  had  no  originality;  it  was 
a servile  echo  of  West-European  thought.  Whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  Russian  veneration  for  Hegel,  the  conviction  under- 
lying it  is  justified,  namely  that  every  element  of  Bolshevik 
doctrine  had  been  proclaimed  first  from  the  chairs  of  German 
professors.  The  forces  of  utter  godlessness,  of  hostility  to 
Christ,  of  revolt  against  every  command  and  ordinance  of 
God,  took  their  rise  and  began  their  course  of  world-conquest, 
not  among  pagan  peoples  but  in  the  Christian  West. 

As  Heinrich  Frick  pointed  out  in  an  article  on  “ The 
Crisis  of  Religion  ” (Giessen,  1931),  Christian  missions  have 
never  had  a success  parallel  to  that  of  the  anti-Christian  pro- 
paganda which  originated  in  “ Christian  ” Europe  and 
America,  and  passed  thence  to  alien  races.  The  stability  of  the 
heathen  religions  has  been  'shaken,  not  by  the  proclamation  of 
the  Gospel  but  by  atheistic  propaganda.  The  second  Mission- 
ary Conference  held  in  Jerusalem  in  1928  had  to  take  as  its 
starting  point  the  establishment  of  these  facts,  so  profoundly 
had  the  position  of  the  Church  in  the  world  been  modified 
since  1910. 

It  would,  however,  be  misleading  to  regard  the  Edinburgh 
Conference  merely  as  an  historical  event  which  rendered  cer- 
tain services  to  the  right  estimation  of  the  present  position  of 
Christendom,  for  apart  from  those  services  that  Conference 
had  a positive  significance  whidh  is  discernable  even  now. 
Even  though  its  prophecies  were  not  fulfilled,  and  its  under- 
standing of  the  missionary  task  and  its  outlook  upon  the 
future  of  the  Church  are  now  seen  to  be  inadequate,  it  still 
left  one  indelible  impression  upon  modern  Christendom, 
namely  the  consciousness  that  the  Church  of  Christ  stands  at 
a critical  point  of  its  history,  inasmuch  as  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century  the  whole  earth,  the  entire  world  of  peoples, 
has  become  a stage  for  the  drama  of  Church  history.  Ques- 
tions such  as  whether  German  Protestantism  can  be  unified  in 
one  Church,  whether  our  institutions  will  develop  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a Free  Church  or  a regional  and  national  Church, 
whether  the  frontiers  between  Protestantism  and  Catholicism 
are  likely  to  undergo  a serious  modification,  whether  a new 
non-Christian  Confession  will  come  to  stand  side  by  side  with 
the  Christian  Churches — questions  such  as  these  are  doubtless 
oT  great  importance  for  our  people,  but  their  decision  will  not 
profoundly  effect  the  wider  movement  of  Church  history.  But 
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other  questions,  namely  what  faith  will  be  adopted  by  those 
great  Churches  extending  over  whole  continents  which  are  now 
being  developed,  whether  Africa  is  to  be  Mohammedan  or 
Christian,  whether  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East  will  close  their 
doors  to  Christian  missionary  work  or  not,  what  relation  the 
new  Churches  among  other  races  will  bear  to  the  older  Con- 
fessions : these  are  questions  the  answer  to  which  may  deter- 
mine the  course  of  Church  history  for  centuries.  These  are 
decisions  of  world-wide  importance,  as  were  those  of  mission- 
ary history  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church. 

The  significance  of  the  Edinburgh  Conference  of  1910 
lay  in  this,  that  it  taught  Western  Christendom  to  ponder  these 
problems.  It  was  therefore  the  beginning  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  of  this  century.  It  confronted  Protestantism  with 
the  oecumenical  problem,  the  problem  of  the  search  for  the  one 
Church  of  God ; for  if  missionary  work  is  not  merely  propa- 
ganda for  a religious  society  but  is  in  fact  what  its  name  im- 
plies, then  to  adopt  the  words  of  Löhe  it  is  “ a forward  move- 
ment of  the  one  Church  of  God.”  If  there  is  a history  of  the 
Church  which  is  something  more  than  the  story  of  religious 
societies  and  personalities  and  is  indeed  what  its  name  implies, 
then  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  question  where  that  one 
Church  of  God  is  to  be  found  within  the  “ hotch-potch  of 
error  and  violence  ” which  Goethe  saw  in  Church  history  and 
where  it  plays  out  its  part  in  the  world. 

Whatever  mistakes  the  Edinburgh  Conference  may  have 
made,  though  it  may  have  lost  itself  in  an  emotional  interpre- 
tation of  history,  though  it  may  have  forgotten  that  the  glory 
of  Christ  in  this  world  is  always  a glory  concealed,  that  God’s 
Kingdom  in  time  is  never  visible  in  its  glory  but  hidden  by  the 
Cross,  still  the  great  and  memorable  event  of  those  summer 
days  in  1910  was  this,  that  in  the  heart  and  conscience  of 
Protestant  Christendom,  with  its  hundredfold  divisions  of 
Confessions,  denominations  and  local  Churches  the  quest  for 
reality  of  the  one  Church  of  Christ  became  the  living  issue. 


(Ü) 

During  the  Edinburgh  Conference  a number  of  delegates 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  its  daughter-Churches  used  to< 
meet,  in  accordance  with  modern  Anglican  usage,  for  early 
celebrations  of  the  Eucharist.  It  was  at  one  of  these  services 
that  the  idea  of  a World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  first 
took  shape.  Its  originator  was  Charles  Brent,  Bishop  at  that 
time  of  the  Philippines  and  afterwards  of  Western  New  York, 
one  of  the  noblest  characters  in  the  Christian  America  of  our 
day.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a historical  account  of  the 
World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  which  had  its  begin- 
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ning  in  a synodal  act  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  (the 
Anglican  Church  in  U.S.A.),  at  Cincinnati  in  October  1910, 
and,  after  the  labours,  hopes  and  disillusionments  of  seven- 
teen years,  carried  through  the  well-known  Lausanne  Confer- 
ence of  1927,  and  is  now  planning  a second  Conference  for 
19 37,  which  is  to  meet  in  Edinburgh.  At  the  Missionary  Con- 
ference of  1910  the  problem  of  the  reunion  of  the  Church 
came  repeatedly  into'  the  foreground ; in  English-speaking 
countries  and  especially  in  the  Mission  held  its  urgency  had 
long  been  felt.  Brent  and  his  friends  saw  that  in  the  coming 
decades  ,it  would  be  the  predominant  problem  among  the 
Western  Churches  and  in  the  missionary  world.  Two  years 
earlier,  in  the  United  States,  the  manifold  ecclesiastical  divi- 
sions of  that  country  had  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  America.  That  Council,  so  ex- 
cessive were  its  claims  and  so  inadequate  its  theological  basis, 
had  failed  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  three  Confessions 
having  a dogmatic  basis,  namely  Roman  Catholicism,  Angli- 
canism and  Lutheranism.  Taking  as  its  watchword  “ doc- 
trine divides,  but  service  unites  ” which  had  been  (since 
Wichern(l))  the  motto  of  German  “ unionists  ” and,  even 
apart  from  them,  played  a considerable  part  in  Germany  in 
the  pre-war  years,  the  Federal  Council  had  set  out,  in  the 
words  of  its  constitution,  to  stand  for  the  unity  and  catholic- 
ity of  the  Church  in  America.  The  concepts  ” Church  ” and 
“ Catholicity  ” were  given  so  wide  an  interpretation  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  the  notion  of  a sect.  One  notes  with  in- 
terest that  even  at  the  founding  of  this  federation,  the  most 
broad-minded  imaginable,  there  was  some  dogmatic  contro- 
versy. In  the  original  draft  of  the  constitution,  the  preamble 
referred  to'  Churches  which  confess  belief  in  ” Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  our  Lord  and  Saviour.”  The  words  aroused 
very  hostile  criticism,  as  involving  adherence  to  a Trinitarian 
conception  of  God  and  to  the  Christology  of  the  ancient 
Creeds.  Therefore,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  inclusion  of 
Unitarian  minds,  the  formula  was  changed,  so  as  to  speak  of 
“ Jesus  Christ,  the  divine  Lord  and  Saviour.”  That  change 
won  over  those  who  sympathised  with  the  Unitarians  but 
alienated  the  Anglicans  and  Lutherans,  who  naturally  enough 
were  quite  unwilling  to  join  a union  movement  of  such  a 
character.  Indeed  what  result  could  be  expected  when  a de- 
nominational coalition  based  merely  on  practical  necessity 
adopted  principles  such  as  these?  What  would  have  been 
the  result  of  transferring  this  conception  of  the  Church  and 


(OJohann  Hinrich  Wiehern  (1808-81)  was  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential advocates  of  “ practical  Christianity  ” in  19th  century  Ger- 
many, and  was  the  creator  of  the  movement  known  as  the  “ Innere 
Mission.” 
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its  unity  to  the  Mission  field  ? What  is  missionary  work  if 
it  ceases  to  proclaim  the  ” one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  only-be- 
gotten Son  of  God,  begotten  of  His  Father  before  all  worlds, 
God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Very  God  of  very  God,  begot- 
ten not  made,  being  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  by 
whom  all  things  were  made  : Who'  for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  man?”  If 
the  work  of  missions  ceases  to  proclaim  Christ  in  these  terms, 
if  it  sees  in  this  confession  of  Chrst  not  the  expression  of  the 
Church’s  rightful  understanding  of  scripture,  but  only  a 
traditional  formula  of  Hellenistic  theologians  which  is  no 
longer  binding,  or  a non-evangelical  law  of  faith  imposed  by 
the  Christian  emperors  of  antiquity,  then,  in  spite  of  any 
appeal  to  scripture,  it  is  nothing  but  a propaganda  for  one 
religious  society  or  other  in  the  West.  It  is  no  longer  the  for- 
ward movement  of  the  Church  of  God.  The  word  “ mission- 
ary ” then  becomes  a rhetorical  phrase.  It  loses  all  connection 
with  the  apostolate  of  Him  to  whom  all  power  is  given  in 
heaven  as  on  earth.  A union  movement  in  the  Mission  held 
based  on  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Council  of  1908  instead 
of  revealing  the  true  Church  now  being  built  among  the 
nations  must  have  brought  it  to  ruin. 

These  are  the  facts  which  explain  the  plan  of  the  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order.  That  Conference  deter- 
mined from  the  outset  to  summon  for  the  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  unity  only  those  Churches  which  stand  fast  upon 
the  basis  of  the  ancient  creeds.  This  limitation  gave  rise  to 
grave  doubts  in  some  Reformed  Churches  where  the  ancient 
Creeds  have  lost  authority  over  a large  area,  and  teachers  who 
in  principle  deny  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  are 
tolerated  and  permitted  to  preach,  whether  these  Churches 
could  take  any  part  in  the  World  Conference.  But,  unless 
the  apparent  evidence  is  delusive,  a reaction  has  set  in,  even 
in  those  Churches,  towards  the  ancient  Creed;  yet  the  World 
Conference  can  reckon  as  a general  result  of  its  labours  of  a 
quarter  of  a century  the  fact  that  all  over  Christendom,  wher- 
ever the  question  of  union  has  become  a living  problem  for 
the  Church,  it  is  now  recognised  that  a real  union  of  the 
Churches  will  only  be  possible  if  oneness  in  the  creed  erf 
Nicaea  is  presupposed.  The  recognition  of  this  principle  was 
the  most  important  result  of  the  World  Conference  at  Lau- 
sanne in  1927. 

However  important  the  unsolved  problem  of  the  Filioque 
may  be  for  the  relation  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches,  the  fact  that  the  Churches  which  took  part  in  the 
World  Conference — about  100  in  number — in  spite  of  all  that 
the  19th  century  would  have  expected  (even  in  1900  the  thing 
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would  have  been  impossible),  and  in  spite  of  all  modernist 
tendencies,  declared  the  Nicene  creed  to  be  the  indispensable 
basis  of  church  teaching  and  of  missionary  and  ecumenical 
work,  is  an  event  of  the  first  importance  for  the  history  of 
doctrine.  It  is  possible  indeed  that  in  many  circles  within  the 
Churches  at  the  World  Conference  there  was  some  obscurity 
and  there  still  is  an  incomplete  understanding  of  the  bearing 
of  this  decision.  But  if  it  be  taken  seriously,  as  at  Lausanne 
it  was  meant  to  be  taken,  then  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the 
world  have  in  principle  refused  a place  within  the  Church  of 
Christ  to  that  modernism  which  denied  the  dogmatic  truths  of 
the  Nicene  creed  and  regarded  it  as  no>  longer  binding.  Even 
if  the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  had  m>  result 
beyond  this,  it  could  not  be  denied  that  what  resulted  from 
that  quiet  morning  hour  at  the  altar  of  the  Anglican  Church 
in  Edinburgh  was  of  real  importance  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 


(iii) 

Let  it  always  be  remembered  to  the  credit  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  that  it  made  clear  to  modern  Protestantism  the 
impossibility  of  union  apart  from  oneness  in  doctrine.  Those 
who  were  present  at  the  Lausanne  Conference  have  distressing 
memories  of  the  way  in  which  at  decisive  moments  of  the  dis- 
cussion, theologians  from  the  Churches  of  the  Reformation 
rose  again  and  again  in  order  to  limit  the  action  of  this  prin- 
ciple. Representatives  of  Churches  whose  fathers  of  old  had 
for  the  sake  of  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  suffered  exclusion  from 
the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church,  asserted  untiringly 
that  confessions  and  doctrines  were  a theological  and  intellec- 
tual precipitate  from  religious  experience,  never  anything  but 
secondary : that  the  true  unity  of  Christians  lay  in  the  shar- 
ing of  that  experience,  a community  which  could  co-exist  even 
with  doctrinal  differences. 

This  of  course  was  completely  devoid  of  sense.  The 
homoousia  of  the  Son  with  the  Father,  the  unity  of  the  Divine 
and  human  natures  of  the  Redeemer,  the  presence  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  altar — these  are 
not  the  subject  of  our  experience.  There  can  therefore  be  no 
unity  of  Christian  experience,  transcending  dogmatic  differ- 
ence, between  Arians  and  Nicenes,  between  Monophysites, 
Nestorians  and  Orthodox,  between  Lutherans  and  Calvinists. 
But  the  evangelical  Churches,  Lutheran  and  Reformed  alike, 
were  in  1927  and  are  plainly  even  now  so  completely  entangled 
in  the  bonds  of  pietism  and  rationalism,  that  they  cannot 
liberate  themselves  from  the  theological  cliches  congenial  to 
those  tendencies.  Thus  it  was  that  at  Lausanne  “ Lutheran  ” 
theologians  from  Göttingen  and  Berlin,  and  theologians  from 
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the  Scandinavian  Churches  which  are  now  suffering  a scourge 
of  God  in  the  form  of  the  Group  Movement,  with  its  sectarian 
emotionalism,  stood  up  equipped  with  the  antique  weapons  of 
the  theology  of  Schleiermacher  and  Ritschl  to  fight  the  battle 
of  the  fides  qua  against  the  fides  quae  creditur.  No  one  will 
be  surprised  at  this,  who  observes  with  what  tenacity  the  for- 
mer— and  indeed  the  present — opponents  of  Wobbermin  and 
Titius  are  waging  the  same  warfare.  What  a spiritual  power 
must  the  old  evangelical  orthodoxy  have  been,  how  blind  the 
hatred,  how  distorted  the  conscience  of  its  pietistic  opponents, 
if  now,  two  centuries  later,  our  theological  students  have  to  be 
taught  to  regard  it  as  the  arch-enemy,  although  the  Church 
should  have  learnt  to  know  who'  its  real  enemies  are.  But  this 
alignment  of  forces  against  what  a century  ago  was  called 
Mysticism,  two  generations  ago  Orthodoxy,  and  today  is 
called  Confessionalism,  still  fights  against  extinction.  It  is 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  evangelical  Churches,  German 
and  Northern  Lutheranism  above  all,  have  not  made  the  con- 
tribution to  the  union  movement  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  them.  Let  us  avoid  all  misunderstanding.  There 
was  no  lack  of  theologians  at  Lausanne  or  in  other  spheres  of 
the  oecumenical  enterprise,  who  affirmed  and  stressed  the  teach- 
ing of  Article  7 of  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.  But  Luth- 
erans as  a whole  ought  to  have  done  this  with  more  insistence. 

The  strong  position  held  by  Anglicanism  in  this  last 
generation,  the  great  influence  which  it  exercises  today  even  in 
Lutheran  circles,  rests  largely  upon  this  fact,  that  its  pro- 
gramme for  Church  unity  does  not  evade  the  problem  of  truth. 
Perhaps  'the  Anglican  Church  has  not  pressed  this  question 
as  seriously  as  it  should  do.  Anglicanism  is  certainly  open 
to  the  just  reproach,  that  its  mind  is  not  clear  as  to  how  far 
doctrinal  agreement  must  go,  and  what  today  must  be  the 
content  of  a common  confession  in  which  the  Churches  could 
unite.  It  is  possible  and  even  probable  that  Anglican  plans 
for  union  will  founder  on  this  reef.  Yet  it  is  the  inestimable 
merit  of  Anglicanism  that  it  has  told  the  Christendom  of  the 
missionary  world  and  of  lands  of  the  emigrant  and  the 
colonist  that  whatever  else  Church  union  may  be,  it  is  first  of 
all  a dogmatic  matter,  since  the  quest  for  the  one  Church  is 
the  quest  for  the  true  Church,  and  the  call  to  the  union  of 
Christendom  is  the  call  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 

For  in  these  searchings  after  unity  we  are  concerned  with 
none  other  than  the  true  Church  and  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
committed  to  the  Church.  The  facts  of  the  Mission  field  give 
impressive  testimony  to  this  truth.  “ Four  places  of  wor- 
ship,” says  the  native  Indian  Bishop  of  Dornakal,  “ stand 
within  a hundred  yards  of  each  other  in  an  Indian  city.  On 
an  ordinary  Sunday  none  of  these  is  more  than  half  full : yet 
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each  has  its  own  minister,  insufficiently  paid,  each  is  con- 
stantly involved  in  conflicts,  not  with  the  sin  and  suffering 
which  surrounds  it,  but  with  the  alleged  defects  of  belief  and 
usage  in  the  others.  Seven  missionary  societies  are  at  work 
in  my  area  among  a population  of  a million.  Five  of  them 
assert  themselves  to  be  the  sole  possessors  of  truth,  and  claim 
the  right  to-  push  their  way  in  and  to  found  Churches  every- 
where. What  are  the  practical  consequences,  for  the  million, 
of  these  conditions  ? The  claim  of  mission  work,  to  be  the 
bearer  of  the  redeeming  truth  of  the  Gospel,  is  reduced  ad 
absurdum.  “ The  'genuine  ring,  one  must  suppose,  was 
lost  ” is  the  mildest  judgment  that  the  kindly  heathen  can 
pass.  But  there  are  other,  and  very  different  judgments. 
Those  men  who  at  Pentecost  were  cut  to  the  heart  by  Peter’s 
teaching,  asked  “ What  shall  we  do?”  and  received  the 
answer  ” Repent  every  one  of  you  and  be  baptised.  . . .” 
When  the  mission  preaching  of  today  cuts  anyone  to  the  heart, 
another  question  at  once  demands  a practical  answer:  — 
” Where  and  into  which  of  the  varying  Confessions  shall  I 
seek  to  be  baptised?” 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  a mission  area  like  South 
India  should  become  the  scene  of  great  experiments  towards 
unity,  experiments  which  will  perhaps  suggest  examples  to  be 
followed  in  other  mission  fields  elsewhere.  What  solution  is 
there  then  for  the  problems  resulting  from  confessional  divi- 
sions ? Mere  agreements  as  to  the  occupation  of  this  or  that 
mission  field  are  now  quite  inadequate ; they  palliate  but  never 
heal  the  evils  of  division.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  the  various 
missionary  Churches  should  maintain  intercourse  with  each 
other  in  a spirit  of  Christian  fraternity,  taking  a common  share 
in  active  good  works  in  the  spirit  of  the  Stockholm  movement. 
Nor  can  any  sort  of  right  solution  be  reached  by  silence  as  to 
doctrinal  differences  or  by  keeping  them  in  the  background, 
as  was  suggested  by  the  Bremen  Missionary  Society  and 
others,  Who  held  that  the  missionary  had  no  call  to  transplant 
the  differences  of  the  home  Churches  to  a foreign  soil.  That 
gave  rise  merely  to  a mildly  pietistic  “ union-Christianity  ” 
believed  to  be  purely  scriptural,  which  over  against  Method- 
ism, Baptism,  Anglicanism,  Congregationalism  and  Presby- 
terianism seemed  only  to  add  one  more  to  the  list  of  Confes- 
sions. But  what  is  the  right  line  of  development  in  such 
regions?  Should  we  just  refrain  from  putting  this  question? 
Should  the  newly-baptised  be  left  not  only  to  determine  the 
external  forms  of  Church  life  but  also  to  settle  the  confessional 
problem  de  novo  ? Apart  from  the  real  danger  of  syncretistic 
heresies,  that  would  only  have  the  effect  of  engaging  them  to 
found  a new  Confession.  Would  it  not  be  far  better  to  leave 
the  problem  of  Church  unity  in  the  mission  field  to  that  centre 
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which  already  possesses  a concrete  policy  with  regard  to  it, 
namely  the  College  of  Propaganda  in  Rome  ? 

This  example  from  the  missionary  world  should  suffice 
to  show  how  serious  the  question  of  unity  is  from  a theolo- 
gical point  of  view.  Examples  equally  clear  could  be  drawn 
from  newly  settled  lands  in  the  West  or  from  our  own 
Churches.  The  question  is  not  how  we  can  succeed  in  build- 
ing up  great  imposing  influential  ecclesiastical  organisations; 
it  is  simply  that  with  which  the  world  confronts  us — What  is 
the  Church  of  Christ  ? What  is  its  message  ? It  is  no  acci- 
dent that  all  the  problems  which  move  the  mind  of  Christen- 
down  today  converge  on  this.  What  is  the  message  of  the 
Church  ? Precisely  this  was  the  subject  of  the  missionary 
Conference  in  Jerusalem;  at  Edinburgh  hardly  a reference  was 
made  to  it ; it  was  presupposed  as  familiar,  and  attention  was 
rather  given  to  the  question  how  the  message,  knowledge  of 
which  was  assumed,  could  be  communicated  to  the  world. 
The  situation  has  changed.  The  same  change  is  visible 
throughout  Christendom;  what  is  asked  is  not  how  but  what 
we  are  to  preach.  Questions  of  method  give  way  to  those  of 
substance.  The  period  of  psychology  is  over,  and  that  of 
dogmatics  succeeds  it.  There  is  much  that  points  to  the  con- 
clusion that  two  centuries  of  doctrinal  criticism  have  left  men 
starving  for  doctrine. 

The  Lutheran  Church  has  a special  task  laid  upon  it,  now 
that  the  Movement  for  union  has  reached  this  point.  It  must 
re-affirm  and  win  recognition  for  a principle  which  has  exposed 
it  to  contempt  and  to  the  charge  of  impenitent  confessionalism, 
namely  that  true  Church  unity  is  utterly  impossible  without 
unity  of  faith,  teaching  and  confession.  The  solution  of  the 
problem  of  division  in  South  India,  which  we  took  as  an  ex- 
ample, may  be  sought  in  all  manner  of  ways  : but  all  these 
efforts  will  come  to  nothing,  unless  and  until  a union  in  organ- 
isation becomes  a union  in  doctrine.  And  that  union  must 
not  be  merely  an  assent  to  the  ancient  creeds  : it  must  also  be 
one  in  which  a common  answer  is  found  to  the  doctrinal  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  Reformation.  This  is  the  point  at  which 
Anglicanism  stands  in  need  of  correction  from  Lutheranism. 
Certainly  the  consensus  quinque  saecularis , assent  to  the  doc- 
trinal precisions  of  the  ancient  Church  down  to  Chalcedon,  is 
the  indispensable  foundation  of  all  oecumenical  work,  the  pre- 
supposition of  any  dogmatic  conversation  with  other  confes- 
sions. To  dispute  this(l)  is  to  assert  that  Luther  was  wrong 
in  saying  that  “ the  high  articles  of  the  Majesty  of  God  are 
above  controversy  and  dispute  **  : and  further,  that  the  evan- 
gelical confessions  were  mistaken  in  laying  down  the  abiding 

0)  As  Harnack  did  in  his  article  upon  the  Stockholm  Confer- 
ence in  Die  Eiche  XIII  (1925)  pp.  285  ff. 
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validity  of  the  ancient  creeds.  But  this  consensus  alone  is 
insufficient,  because  it  leaves  the  problems  raised  by  the  Refor- 
mation unanswered. 

Now  there  is  no  Church  in  East  or  West,  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  in  countries  with  an  agelong  Christian  tradition  or 
on  the  mission  held,  which  can  evade  the  duty  of  answering 
the  great  doctrinal  questions  of  the  Reformation  with  a plain 
yes  or  no  : the  duty  of  a decision  with  reference  to  the  Nicene 
creed  is  not  more  clear.  It  is  this  which  marks  off  the  Reform- 
ation from  other  events  in  the  history  of  the  Church  or  of 
dogma.  It  may  be  that  a newly  formed  missionary  Church 
in  Africa  or  in  Asia  has  never  heard  the  name  of  Luther, 
knows  nothing  of  the  Lutheran  confessions  and  can  frame  no 
idea  of  what  the  Reformation  was.  Yet  even  such  a Church 
must  decide  for  itself  with  a plain  yes  or  no  whether  it  holds 
to  “ sola  gratia,  sola  hdes  ” or  not;  whether  “ the  only  rule 
and  measure  by  which  all  doctrines  and  teachers  are  to  be 
esteemed  and  judged  ” is  the  holy  Scripture  alone,  or  whether 
there  is  another  standard  of  teaching  side  by  side  with  or 
superior  to  Scripture.  It  must  decide — the  practical  necessi- 
ties of  Biblical  exposition  demand  it — whether  it  interprets  the 
scriptures  in  the  light  of  Justification,  and  makes  the  distinc- 
tion between  Law  and  Gospel  which  that  interpretation  de- 
mands. It  must  make  up  its  mind  whether  it  teaches  or  does 
not  teach  the  real  presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ 
in  Holy  Communion — even  to  leave  that  question  open  would 
be  to  answer  it  in  the  negative.  This  critical  significance  of 
the  Reformation,  as  an  event  the  estimation  of  which  divides 
mind  from  mind  and  one  Confession  from  another,  is  a matter 
which  Anglicanism  has  hitherto  failed  to  understand.  It  re- 
gards the  Reformation  primarily  (and  not  without  cause)  as 
a disruption  of  the  Church ; for  the  English  Reformation  was 
above  all  a breach  with  Rome : hence  England  has  as  yet  kept 
no'  festival  of  the  Reformation,  and  it  has  now  agreed  to  cele- 
brate the  400th  anniversary  of  the  English  Bible  as  a substi- 
tute. But  the  great  mission  with  which  the  evangelical 
Churches  of  the  Continent  are  charged — so  far  as  they  are 
capable  of  fulfilling  it — is  to  reveal  to  Anglicanism  and  to  the 
English  Free  Churches,  void  though  they  have  so  largely  be- 
come of  the  substance  of  dogma,  What  the  Reformation  really 
was.  They  must  reveal  this  not  only  in  theory  but  in  the 
actuality  of  Church  life  and  Church  conflicts  : what  the  Re- 
formation was,  what  the  Reformation  Confessions  still  are, 
and  why  it  would  be  mere  reaction  to  go  back  behind  the  Re- 
formation to  a stage  of  Church  history  which  has  been  long 
transcended,  that  is,  to  the  so-called  undivided  Church  of 
antiquity.  Every  attempt  to  attain  Church  union  by  ignor- 
ing the  still  unsettled  conflicts  and  unanswered  questions  of 
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the  Reformation  is  doomed  to  failure.  It  is  certain  that  there 
can  be  no  union  apart  from  the  basis  of  the  ancient  creeds : 
it  is  equally  certain  that  these  alone  do  not  suffice.  They  do 
not  answer  the  questions  which  have  stirred  the  mind  of  the 
Church  from  Augustine  to  Luther,  questions  which  every  ser- 
mon today  must  answer.  Those  who'  desire  to  get  back  be- 
hind the  Reformation  to  the  “undivided  Church  of  antiquity,” 
to  restore  it,  and  find  within  it  a via  media  between  Catholic- 
ism and  Protestantism,  are  romantics  and  Utopians.  The 
great  romantic  of  the  Church  of  England,  John  Henry  New- 
man, showed  whither  that  via  media  leads  : it  ends  in  Rome. 
Any  man  who  refuses  his  assent  to  sola  gratia  has  if  so  facto 
wittingly  and  willingly  or  not,  decided  in  favour  of  the  Tri- 
dentine doctrine  of  grace.  Any  man  who  is  reluctant  to  give 
his  adhesion  to  sola  serif  tura  must  soon  give  his  assent  to  the 
Vatican  decrees.  To  seek  for  a middle  course,  at  these  points 
between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  is  the  path  of  error; 
for  the  fundamental  truths  apprehended  by  the  Reformation 
are  not  the  property  of  this  or  that  tendency  or  theological 
school ; they  belong,  even  though  they  are  preserved  as  the 
possession  of  one  confessional  Church,  to  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ,  to  the  one  holy  catholic  Church. 


(iv) 

That  is  what  the  evangelical  Churches  need  to'  say  to 
Anglicanism,  in  the  present  situation  of  the  unity  movement. 
But  what  Churches  are  today  in  a position  to  say  it  ? The 
task  would  naturally  fall  first  to  the  lot  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  in  English-speaking  countries,  e.g.  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  But  they  seem  at  the  moment  to  be  more  interested 
in  cultivating  friendly  relations  with  English  bishops  than  in 
guarding  their  inheritance  from  the  Reformation.  The  Ger- 
man Churches,  having  no  one  who  could  speak  for  them,  must 
stand  aside.  What  needs  to  be  said  could  not  be  uttered  by 
the  so-called  “ German  Evangelical  Church,”  since  judged 
by  the  doctrine  of  our  confession  it  is  no  Church,  but,  like  the 
“ Evangelical  Church  of  the  Old-Prussian  Union,”  it  is  an 
artificial  religious  coalition  standing  for  no  definite  doctrine 
or  church  confession  before  the  world.  The  genuine  evangeli- 
cal churches  of  Germany,  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed, 
are  engaged  in  an  exhausting  struggle  for  their  own  corporate 
life.  All  the  heavier  is  the  responsibility  which  lies  upon  the 
Lutheran  churches  of  Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic.  They  are 
in  close  touch  with  the  Church  of  England.  The  relations, 
between  northern  Lutheranism  and  Anglicanism  go  back  to 
the  Lambeth  Conferences  of  the  19th  century;  they  were 
strengthened  after  that  by  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Nathan 
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Söderblom,  and  some  time  ago  they  were  given  formal  expres- 
sion in  definite  arrangements  between  the  Swedish  Bishops 
and  those  of  the  Church  of  England.  Those  arrangements, 
relating  to  the  acknowledgment  of  ministries  and  the  admis- 
sion of  members  of  the  Swedish  or  English  Church,  particu- 
larly those  at  a distance  from  their  own  country,  to'  com- 
munion, were  not  in  the  strict  sense  pieces  of  ecclesiastical 
legislation,  but  were  primarily  private  agreements  of  the 
Bishops  as  to  the  treatment  of  practical  pastoral  problems. 
However,  the  recent  extension  of  these  agreements  to  neigh- 
bouring Churches  such  as  those  of  Finland  and  Esthonia, 
mutual  participation  in  episcopal  consecrations,  and  similar 
manifestations  of  Church  fellowship  have  lent  to  these  rela- 
tions a marked  and  special  significance. 

The  following  facts  must  be  kept  in  view  if  we  would 
understand  the  meaning  of  this  development.  All  these 
churches  of  the  north  and  of  the  Baltic  are  churches  of  the 
Lutheran  Confession.  They  have  always  found  a kind  of 
ecclesiastical  home-land  in  Germany.  For,  close  as  are  the 
ties  which  have  bound  them  (like  every  true  Lutheran  Church) 
to  their  own  home  and  people,  they  have  never  failed  in  the 
least  to  remember  that  the  doctrine  and  the  original  ordinances 
of  their  Church  came  to  them  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
from  Wittenberg  and  that  they  themselves  are  churches  of  the 
Confession  of  Augsburg.  But  then  came  the  apostasy  of 
Germany  from  the  Lutheran  Church.  For  more  than  a cen- 
tury the  Lutheran  communion  has  not  been  celebrated  at  the 
altar  of  Luther’s  church  in  Wittenberg.  This  apostasy  from 
the  Lutheran  Church  reached  its  culmination  on  J uly  1 1 th  and 
September  23rd,  1933.  The  legislative  measures  then  adopted 
— no  one  at  the  time  was  fully  aware  of  their  implications — 
were  in  contradiction  with  the  Lutheran  Confession.  The 
Lutheran  bishops  in  Germany  yielded  assent  to  them  with  a 
heavy  heart  in  their  desire  to  meet  the  new  State  halfway  and 
to  avoid  anything  which  could  lead  to  an  alienation  between 
Church  and  State.  But,  in  foreign  eyes,  no  independent 
Lutheran  Church  of  Germany  existed  any  longer.  To  what 
altars,  then,  should  the  Lutheran  Churches  of  the  North  direct 
their  members  to  turn,  when  away  from  their  own  land  ? Since 
the  Reformed  Churches  deny  the  very  thing  which  makes  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar  what  it  is  and  should  be,  there  is  norm- 
ally no  intercommunion  between  Lutherans  and  Reformed.  No 
other  way  was  open  to  the  Churches  of  the  North  but  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Anglicans,  who  have  long  abandoned  the  Cal- 
vinist ic  conception  of  the  Holy*  Communion.  On  the  question 
of  the  recognition  of  ministers  there  is  this  to  be  said  : the 
Lutheran  Church  has  always  required  that  the  ministry  shall 
always  be  exercised  by  men  rightfully  called  thereto.  It  has 
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always  sought  after  the  inner  legitimacy  even  of  the  episcopal 
office.  But  that  legitimacy  had  for  a long  period  been  re- 
duced to  a ruin.  In  Prussia  the  title  of  Bishop  was  conferred 
in  the  same  way  as  that  of  Privy  Councillor.  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm IV,  a hereditary  Calvinist,  and  therefore  a member  of  a 
Church  which  in  its  confession  rejects  episcopacy  as  a sin 
against  God,  sketched  out  a hierarchy  on  the  English  model 
for  the  Church  of  Prussia ; one  of  the  provisions  in  the  sketch 
was  that  the  Archbishop  of  Magdeburg  should  rank  lower  than 
Canterbury  but  higher  than  Upsala.  This  makes  it  easy  to 
understand  how  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  Upsala 
preferred  to  reach  an  arrangement  of  their  own,  as  to  whom 
they  would  recognise  or  refuse  to  recognise  as  a legitimate 
bishop. 

The  Swedish  and  English  episcopate  took  timely  action 
along  these  lines  before  the  War,  and  before  either  a Prus  ian 
Church-senate  elected  on  Parliamentary  principles  or  a yet  more 
redoubtable  authority  had  followed  in  the  steps  of  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  the  Fourth.  If  it  be  asserted  in  Germany  today  that 
an  agreement  with  a partly  or  wholly  catholic  church  such  as 
that  of  England  is  un-protestant,  the  answer  of  the  Lutheran 
churches  in  the  North  and  East  would  probably  be  that  it  does 
not  much  matter  to  them  whether  they  are  Protestant.  And 
indeed  no  Lutheran  Church,  no  Church  of  the  Confession  of 
Augsburg,  can  be  very  anxious  to  belong  to  what  the  Protest- 
ant Union,  the  Evangelical  Federation  or  such  organisations 
understand  by  protestantism.  If  protestantism  is  the  thing 
which  the  rationalising  politicians  of  the  18th,  19th  and  20th 
centuries  understood  it  to  be,  and  to  which  they  are  proud  to 
adhere,  then  we  Lutherans  would  renounce  it  as  decisively  as 
our  fathers  abjured  the  fanaticisms  of  the  16th  century,  and, 
like  them,  would  declare  our  joyful  allegiance  to'  the  true 
orthodox  catholic  church  of  all  ages.  But  the  case  will  not 
stand  thus  if  this  agreement  deserves  to  be  judged  as  unevan- 
gelical. This  will  be  the  case  if  episcopacy,  apostolic  succes- 
sion, and  the  episcopal  ordination  of  pastors  are  held  to  be 
anything  more,  for  the  Lutheran  Church,  than  one  of  those 
ecclesiastical  traditions  and  ceremonies  which  the  Church  of 
each  age  is  free  to  introduce  as  laudable  ordinances  of  man,  to 
modify  or  to  replace. 

As  is  well  known,  the  reasons  why  German  Lutheranism 
lost  the  ancient  catholic  constitutional  forms  were  matters  of 
external  history  : they  did  not  involve  the  conviction  that  the 
episcopal  form  of  constitution  is  less  scriptural  or  evangelical 
than  the  government  of  the  Church  by  consistories,  presby- 
teries, synods  or  councils  of  brothers.  So  long  as  the  Lutheran 
Churches  of  the  North  and  East  hold  fast  to  that  doctrine  of 
the  ministry  which  is  in  accordance  with  their  confession,  and 
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regard  episcopacy  and  succession  as  among  those  human  tradi- 
tions which  do  not  belong  to  the  essence  of  the  Church — it 
was  thus  that  Söderblom  expressed  himself  unmistakably  in 
the  name  of  the  Swedish  Church,  at  Lausanne  in  1927 — there 
can  be  no'  objection  to  their  reviving  and  building  up  a con- 
stitution of  that  nature.  It  may  even  be  that  in  these  times 
such  a constitution  might  prove  itself  a strong  defence  to  the 
Church,  such  as  was  the  classical  Presbyterian  form  to  the  Re- 
formed Churches  in  the  age  of  persecution.  Possibly  it  is  by 
this  means  that  the  national  and  regional  Churches  of  North 
and  East  may  be  saved  from  sinking  into  mere  institutions  of 
the  nation  and  the  state;  for  an  episcopal  ministry,  requiring 
the  recognition  of  other  bishops  and  thus  of  other  regional 
churches,  proclaims  by  its  very  existence  that  it  will  cease  to 
be  a Church  if  it  becomes  a mere  institution  of  the  State  and 
its  culture.  The  development  of  episcopal  constitutions  in 
these  churches  must  be  understood  in  this  sense.  It  can  only 
come  into  contradiction  with  the  confession  of  the  Lutheran 
Church  if  the  Church  of  the  North  ceases  to  teach  in  plain 
terms,  and  to  make  their  meaning  equally  clear  to  Anglicans, 
that  the  true  successio  afostolica  is  succession  in  the  unadul- 
terated apostolic  doctrine,  and  that  all  outward  forms  of 
ordination  and  ministry  have  but  one  end  to  serve,  namely  to 
preserve  that  doctrine  in  the  world,  and  to  provide  that  it  is 
ever  drawn  anew  from  the  fountain  of  scripture,  and  pro- 
claimed from  one  generation  to  another.  If  the  day  came 
when  the  Churches  of  the  North  lost  their  hold  on  these  truths, 
when  they  sought  for  the  oneness,  catholicity  and  apostolic 
character  of  the  Church  in  anything  other  than  the  pure  doc- 
trine, that  day  would  mark  the  end  of  northern  Lutheranism. 

From  this  it  becomes  plain  how  heavy  a responsibility  lies 
at  this  moment  upon  the  Lutheran  Churches  of  the  North  and 
on  Lutheranism  the  world  over.  It  would  be  crass  ignorance 
to  assert  the  Lutheran  Church  has  no>  feeling  for  the  task  of 
ensuing  union,  or  that  Lutheran  confessionalism  is  a hindrance 
to  unity.  None  of  the  confessions  of  the  16th  century  came 
to  a rupture  with  the  papacy  so  slowly  or  with  such  pain  as  did 
Lutheranism.  No  Confession  of  any  Reformation  Church  is 
so  oecumenical,  or  so  large-hearted  as  the  Lutheran  in  its  vision 
of  the  presence  of  the  one  true  Church  of  Christ  even  beyond 
the  limits  of  its  own  confessional  church.  No  other  confession 
has  promoted  so  little  propaganda  as  ours  among  the  adherents 
of  other  churches.  Only  one  thing  the  Lutheran  Church  has 
always  refused  to  do,  and  this  refusal  has  brought  upon  it  the 
reproach  of  “impenitent  confessionalism* * ; it  has  never  allowed 
itself  to  think  that  the  lost  unity  of  the  Church  can  be  restored 
without  removing  the  causes  of  division ; nor  has  it  believed  in 
the  possibility  of  reducing  the  number  of  confessions  by 
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founding  a new  one.  But  principles  such  as  these,  which  to 
us  Lutherans  are  unthinkable,  lie  at  the  root  of  all  attempts 
towards  union  made  during  the  last  four  centuries.  The  great 
Confessions  of  the  Reformation  period  parted  asunder  on  the 
question — what  conception  of  revelation,  of  faith,  of  justi- 
fication, of  the  Church  are  right,  and  what  conception  is  wrong; 
which  doctrine  is  true  and  which  false.  They  will  come  to- 
gether again  in  a genuine  church  union  if  and  when  they  are 
at  one  in  a common  recognition  of  the  truth;  e.g.  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  will  come  together  when  they  have  agreed 
whether  the  Lutheran  or  the  Heidelberg  Catechism  (or  neither 
of  them)  teaches  true  doctrine  as  to  the  sacrament  of  the  altar. 
There  are  of  course  other  causes  of  division,  e.g.  differences 
of  opinion  upon  points  of  Church  order  and  discipline,  which 
have  led  to  dissidences  within  the  great  confessions.  Yet 
difficult  as  it  sometimes  is  to  work  out  the  distinction  in  par- 
ticular cases,  a distinction  should  be  made  between  the  Con- 
fessions as  great  Church-types  based  upon  a definite  doctrinal 
basis,  and  the  denominations  as  special  groups  within  the  Con- 
fessions. Obviously,  for  instance,  the  origin  of  the  Reformed 
Confession  in  the  16th  century  does  not  stand  parallel  with 
the  origin  of  the  Church  of  the  “Disciples  of  Christ.”  If  the 
great  process  of  differentiation  which  Christendom  has  gone 
through  since  the  Reformation  is  replaced  in  this  century  by 
one  of  integration ; if  the  situation  of  Christendom  as  a whole 
demands  that  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Churches  should  be 
co-ordinated  anew,  then  we  shall  have  to  admit  that  to  a cer- 
tain degree  it  depends  on  human  choice  whether  denomina- 
tionalism,  the  splitting  up  of  the  Confessions  into  countless 
special  groups,  shall  persist  or  not.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
ioo  missionary  societies  should  do  work  in  China,  but,  as  far 
as  any  man  can  judge  at  present,  the  great  Confessions,  as 
they  have  existed  since  the  16th  century,  cannot  disappear; 
they  will  have  to  live  side  by  side  as  heretofore.  Nothing  is 
open  to  them  but  to  proclaim  without  compromise  the  doctrine 
which  they  must  preach.  In  a spirit  of  chivalry  they  must 
struggle  one  with  another  for  the  recognition  of  the  truth. 
They  must  be  ready  to  forsake  fatherland  and  friendship  if 
the  voice  of  God — the  indubitable  voice  of  God — calls  them 
to  seek  another  country.  Till  then,  they  must  seek  for  a new 
relation  to-  each  other,  and  form  perhaps  that  koinonia  ton 
ekklesion  to  which  the  Oecumenical  Patriarch  summoned  the 
churches  of  the  West  when  the  Eastern  Church  collapsed.  But 
the  Confessions  themselves  can  only  be  transcended  if  through 
a new  and  greater  Reformation  the  Lord  of  the  Church  brings 
the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century  to  completion. 

The  contribution,  then,  which  Lutheranism  has  to  make 
to  the  oecumenical  movement  at  this  time  is  its  confessionalism. 
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Paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  this  is  a real  contribution. 
It  is  the  mission  of  the  Lutheran  Church  to  remind  Christen- 
dom that  it  is  futile  to  speak  of  any  real  unity  of  the  Church 
except  where  the  consensus  de  doctrina  evangelii  et  de  adminis- 
tratione  sacramentorum  exists.  Where  that  has  been  forgotten, 
the  Reformation  has,  however  unwillingly,  been  renounced; 
and  those  who  follow  this  path  are  walking  in  the  ways  of 
Erasmus,  and  will  end  either  in  sentimental  fantasy  or  in 
Rome.  Every  activity  making  for  church  unity  will  be  con- 
fronted with  that  alternative,  whether  it  is  pursued  in  one 
region  only  or  throughout  the  wide  world,  if  it  forgets  that 
doctrine  as  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  which  the  Lutheran 
Church  learnt  from  holy  Scripture  and  has  proclaimed  to 
Christendom  in  the  seventh  article  of  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg : ad  veram  unitatem  ecclesiae  satis  est  consentire  de 
doctrina  evangelii  et  de  administratione  sacramentorum. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  CHURCHES. 

Lectures  delivered  at  the  Oecumenical  Seminar, 
Geneva,  July,  1935.. 

By  Professor  Karl  Barth,  University  of  Basel. (l) 

i.  The  Unity  of  the  Church. 

“ The  Church  and  the  Churches  ” is  the  subject  before  us  : 
it  is  obviously  intended  to  suggest  the  question  of  the  unity  of 
the  Church  in  view  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  Churches.  That 
question  may  be  prompted  by  a variety  of  motives,  which  I need 
only  indicate  here. 

We  recall  the  fact  that  in  hundreds  of  mission  areas  in 
Asia  and  Africa  the  Church  is  wrestling  with  the  ancient 
religions,  higher  and  lower,  of  the  so-called  heathen  races.  But 
where,  who  and  what  is  the  Church  ? What  a dissipation  of 
the  spiritual  and  material  energies  of  the  mission  work  arises 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  not  one  Church  but  many,  and  what  a 
hindrance  to  the  hearing  of  its  message,  what  a bewilderment 
to  its  less  attentive  hearers,  what  a burden  to  the  more  serious, 
is  the  fact  that  these  churches  are  in  manifold  conflict  with  each 
other. 

We  recall,  moreover,  that  in  its  home-lands,  evangelised  for 
a millennium  and  more,  the  Church  is  to-day  confronted  with 
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this  and  that  religion  of  recent  or  brand  new  formation — - 
religions  which  surpass  the  old  paganisms  in  power  and  light 
only  because  they  make  their  appearance  as  religion  under  a 
disguise:  under  the  disguise  of  moral,  aesthetic,  sanitary,  social 
and  political  schemes  for  betterment,  beneath  which  their 
religious  genii  remain  concealed,  save  when  their  less  cautious 
or  their  weaker-minded  adherents  draw  the  veil  aside.  The 
Church,  which  on  this  front  ought  to  be  waging  a well  planned 
and  active  campaign,  is  not  in  a position  to  make  it  clear, 
against  these  adversaries,  what  it  is,  what  it  purposes,  or  in 
what  precise  way  it  differs  from  them.  It  is  split  up,  as  in 
Germany  we  have  cause  enough  in  recent  years  to  know,  into 
a multiplicity,  into  a number  of  divided  and  opposing  camps ; 
nor  is  it  in  this  respect  in  better  case  than  are  the  profoundly 
divided  “ churches  ” of  modern  secularism.  In  such  a shape 
as  this  the  Church  is  wholly  unable  to  make  good  its  claim  to 
possess  a loftier  message  than  theirs. 

Further,  none  of  us  can  fail  to  see  that  to-day  as  always  it 
is  the  task  of  the  Church  to  submit  and  subordinate  itself  on  its 
human  side,  the  side  of  its  life,  order  and  teaching,  to  the 
standard  which  it  derives  from  Christ,  from  God  : its  task  is  to 
exercise  self-criticism,  to  purify  itself  from  any  element  which  is 
foreign  to  its  origin  and  essence,  and  which,  having  such  an 
essence  and  origin,  it  ought  not  to  tolerate:  it  must  look  back 
to  its  origin  and  essence,  set  its  compass  by  that  bearing,  suffer 
itself  to  be  purged  and  reformed  by  that  standard.  But  for 
such  resolve  the  Church  would  need  a unison  of  will  and  direc- 
tion, without  which  every  effort  in  these  directions  would  only 
mean  a continuance  and  intensification  of  the  conflict  between 
the  several  churches;  and  who  can  be  sure  that  that  conflict 
would  really  further  the  process  of  purging  and  reformation  ? 

But  let  us  lastly  go  on  to  consider  what  the  Church  is,  what 
it  ought  to  mean,  for  its  own  members,  for  those  who  are  brought 
together  within  it  through  baptism,  through  the  Word  of  God, 
through  the  Holy  Communion;  “ the  Church  of  the  living  God, 
the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth  ” (I.  Tim.,  3,  15).  Can  it 
and  will  it  be,  as  such,  continually  imposing,  credible,  convinc- 
ing to  its  members,  if  as  a Church  it  has  its  being  only  in  an 
array  of  various  Churches,  each  of  which  represents  to  the  others 
a problem,  a critic,  a rival,  possibly  also  a disturber  and  an 
enemy?  Concerned  as  we  are  with  the  true  faith,  is  not  the 
possibility,  or  rather  the  inevitability,  of  a comparison  of  faith 
with  faith  a menace  to  faith  itself?  What  is  the  Church,  if  it 
can  only  present  itself  as  repeating  the  manifoldness  and  con- 
tradictions of  the  world  of  pagan  religions  ? Certainly,  in  that 
great  process,  so  clearly  discernible  in  the  last  two  centuries,  by 
which  so  many  members  have  found  themselves  alienated  from 
the  Church,  this  actual  multiplicity  of  the  churches  has  been  one 
of  the  strongest  factors. 
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Such,  more  or  less,  are  the  motives  which  lead  us  now  to  set 
before  us  the  question  of  church  unity. 

Yet  it  must  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  that  all  these  motives 
are  merely  secondary  when  compared  with  another  authorita- 
tive impulse  which  forces  this  question  upon  us,  and  alone  has 
the  right  to  compel  our  attention  to  it.  I refer  to  that  one  and 
only  imperative  and  obligatory  task  from  which  the  Church 
derives  its  existence,  a task  which  lies  upon  every  man  who,  as 
a responsible  being  has  accepted  the  cause  of  the  Church  as  his 
own.  This  task  emerges  immediately  from  the  fact  that  the 
one  and  only  Word  of  God  has  once  for  all  been  uttered,  for  all 
men  to  heed,  in  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation  : in  the  man  Christ 
Jesus,  in  whom  the  sin  of  all  men,  their  contradiction  against 
God  and  their  own  inner  self-contradiction  is  done  to  death, 
taken  away,  forgiven,  and  exists  no  more.  The  task  from  which 
the  Church  derives  its  being  is  to  proclaim  that  this  has  really 
happened  and  to  summon  men  to  believe  in  its  reality.  It  has 
therefore  no  life  of  its  own,  but  lives  as  the  body  of  which  the 
crucified  and  risen  Christ  is  the  Head ; that  is  to  say,  it  lives  in 
and  with  this  commission.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  each 
individual  who  is  a member  of  this  body.  It  is  this  task  and 
commission  which  fundamentally  impels  and  compels  us  to  ask 
after  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

The  task  as  thus  committed  contemplates  no  multiplicity  of 
churches.  The  New  Testament  speaks  of  a variety  of  communi- 
ties, of  gifts  and  of  persons  within  the  one  Church.  But  this 
manifoldness  has  no  independent  significance.  Its  origin,  its 
rights  and  its  limits  are  to  be  found  in  the  unity,  or  rather  in  the 
One,  in  Jesus  Christ  as  the  one  Son  of  God,  the  bestower  of  the 
one  Holy  Spirit.  Its  basis  does  not  lie  (even  of  the  good  in 
God’s  creation  the  same  thing  must  be  said)  in  any  independent 
rights  and  claims  of  local,  national,  cultural  or  personal  in- 
dividuality. Like  the  unity  of  the  Church,  it  has  its  basis  in 
God’s  grace,  and  in  no  second  principle  distinguishable  from 
grace.  It  is  indeed,  in  itself,  nothing  else  than  the  living  unity 
of  grace,  the  one  body  of  Christ  in  the  actuality  of  its  members 
and  organs.  In  the  New  Testament,  therefore,  we  find  no  rela- 
tion of  polarity  or  tension,  or  of  mutual  dependence,  between 
the  one  Church  and  the  many  gifts,  persons  and  the  like;  we 
find  only  a one-sided  relation  of  dependence  and  derivation  in 
which  the  many  are  subordinate  to  the  one.  The  many  have  no 
need  of  an  independence  which  indeed  they  do  not  possess,  and 
could  only  achieve  by  lapsing  away  from  the  unity.  From 
I Corinthians  we  know  how  decisively  St.  Paul  set  himself  to 
extirpate  the  germs  of  such  a development,  and  in  that  case  he 
was  only  dealing  with  separate  parties ; he  was  not  even  remotely 
thinking  of  separate  churches.  Thus  it  is  inevitable  that  any 
persons  who  think  they  possess,  or  are  the  Church,  must  look 
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away  from  the  array  of  the  many  churches  in  a quest  for  the  one 
Church. 

But  what  is  meant  by  a quest  for  the  one  Church  ? It 
cannot  be  concerned  with  the  magical  fascination  of  numerical 
unity  or  uniqueness,  nor  with  the  ethical  and  social  ideals  of 
uniformity,  mental  harmony  and  agreement.  It  must  rather 
be  concerned  with  the  imperative  content  of  the  acknowledg- 
ment that  there  is  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  one  God 
above  all,  for  all  and  in  all  (Eph.  4,  5).  Unity  in  itself  will  not 
suffice : nor  will  any  or  all  of  the  ideas  and  ideals  which  we  may 
link  with  that  concept.  Unity  in  itself,  even  Church  unity  in 
itself  is,  as  surely  as  the  independent  multiplicities  are,  merely 
fallen  and  unreconciled  human  nature.  The  quest  for  the  unity 
of  the  Church  must  not  be  a quest  for  Church-unity  in  itself ; for 
as  such  it  is  idle  and  empty.  On  the  road  to  such  a “ Church- 
unity  in  itself  ” we  shall  find  that  both  the  powers  of  sin  and  the 
powers  of  grace  are  against  us,  and  against  us  irresistibly. 

The  quest  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  must  in  fact  be 
identical  with  the  quest  for  Jesus  Christ  as  the  concrete  Head 
and  Lord  of  the  Church.  The  blessing  of  unity  cannot  be 
separated  from  Him  who  blesses,  for  in  Him  it  has  its  source 
and  reality,  through  His  Word  and  Spirit  it  is  revealed  to  us, 
and  only  in  faith  in  Him  can  it  become  a reality  among  us.  I 
repeat : Jesus  Christ  as  the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man 
is  the  oneness  of  the  Church,  is  that  unity  within  which  there 
may  be  a multiplicity  of  communities,  of  gifts,  of  persons  within 
one  Church,  while  through  it  a multiplicity  of  churches  are 
excluded.  When  we  confess  and  assert  that  it  belongs  to  the 
Church’s  commission  to  be  one  Church,  we  must  not  have  in 
mind  the  idea  of  unity,  whatever  its  goodness  and  moral  beauty 
may  be — we  must  have  Him  in  our  mind ; for  in  Him  and  in  Him 
only  do  those  multiplicities  within  the  Church  possess  their  life, 
their  scope,  their  dignity,  rightfulness  and  promise,  when  they 
seek  and  possess  these  things  in  that  relation  of  dependence, 
derivation,  subordination  of  which  I have  spoken;  just  as  man’s 
nature,  taken  up  by  Him,  united  with  Him  and  reconciled,  can 
only  find  its  salvation  in  a similar  dependentness  of  being,  scope 
and  significance.  And  in  Him,  in  Him  only,  can  those  other 
multiplicities  of  the  Church  whether  recent  or  of  long  standing, 
which  claim  an  independence  of  their  own,  lose  their  life. 
<i  Homesickness  for  the  una  sancta  ” is  genuine  and  legitimate 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  a disquietude  at  the  fact  that  we  have  lost 
and  forgotten  Christ,  and  with  Him  have  lost  the  unity  of  the 
Church. 

Thus  we  must  be  on  our  guard,  all  along  the  line,  lest  the 
motives  which  stir  us  to-day  lead  us  to  a quest  which  looks  past 
Him.  Indeed,  however  rightful  and  urgent  those  motives  are, 
we  could  well  leave  them  out  of  our  reckoning.  We  shall  do 
well  to  realise  that  in  themselves  they  are  well-meaning  but 
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merely  human  desires,  and  that  we  can  have  no  final  certainty 
that  they  are  rightful,  no  unanswerable  claim  for  their  fulfil- 
ment. Unless  we  regard  them  with  a measure  of  holy  indiffer- 
ence we  are  ill-placed  for  a quest  after  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
But  we  cannot  leave  out  of  our  reckoning  the  claim  urged  by 
Jesus  Christ  upon  us.  If  we  listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Good 
Shepherd,  then  the  question  of  the  unity  of  the  Church  will  most 
surely  become  for  us  a burning  question.  Then,  it  may  be,  His 
voice  will  endorse  those  motives  of  which  we  have  spoken,  with 
weight,  necessity  and  imperative  force ; it  will  then  be  right  and 
requisite  that  they  should  kindle  us  to  a flame,  and  any  indiffer- 
ence to  them  will  be  far  from  holy.  From  that  Voice  which 
alone  can  question  us  in  tones  which  make  “ our  hearts  burn 
within  us  ” must  we  expect  and  await  the  ultimate  answer. 

ii.  The  Multiplicity  of  the  Churches. 

We  have  no  right  to  explain  the  multiplicity  of  the  churches 
as  a necessary  mark  of  the  visible  and  empirical  as  contrasted 
with  the  ideal,  invisible  and  essential  Church;  no  right,  because 
this  entire  distinction  is  foreign  to  the  New  Testament,  and 
because,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  even  in  this  respect 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  but  one ; invisible  in  respect  of  the 
grace  of  the  Word  of  God  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whereby  the 
Church  and  its  members  as  such  are  grounded,  up-borne,  guided 
and  preserved,  but  visible  by  tokens  in  the  multitude  of  its 
confessed  adherents,  visible  as  a congregation  with  its  office- 
bearers, visible  as  a ministry  of  Word  and  Sacrament.  It  is 
indeed  an  act  of  faith  that  where  these  things  are  found,  there 
the  Church  is ; but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  only  in  virtue  of  the 
tokens  which  thus  manifest  it  as  existent  and  active  that  we  can 
make  that  act  of  faith.  There  is  no  way  of  escape  from  the 
visible  to  the  invisible  Church.  Our  questioning,  therefore,  as 
to  the  unity  of  the  Church  cannot  be  silenced  by  pointing  away 
to  the  invisible  or  essential  Church.  If  there  is  a problem  here 
which  asks  for  solution — and  indeed  there  is — it  is  one  which 
concerns  the  invisible  as  directly  as  it  concerns  the  visible 
Church;  if  we  hearken  to  Christ,  we  shall  be  sure  of  that,  and 
only  if  we  prefer  to  platonize  shall  we  deny  it. 

But,  further,  we  have  no  right  to  explain  the  multiplicity 
of  the  churches  as  an  unfolding  of  the  wealth  of  that  grace  which 
is  given  to  mankind  in  Jesus  Christ,  divinely  purposed  and 
therefore  normal.  How  can  we  know  that  the  case  stands  thus  ? 
What  is  our  standing  ground  if  we  take  the  familiar  line  of 
ascribing  to  the  Roman,  the  Greek,  the  Lutheran,  the  Reformed, 
the  Anglican  and  other  churches  their  special  attributes  and 
functions  within  an  imagined  organic  totality?  However  well 
this  may  sound,  it  is  not  theology,  it  is  mere  sociology  or 
philosophy  of  history;  it  means  that  in  order  to  evade  the 
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question  of  church  unity  we  are  spinning  the  thread  of  our  own 
notions  instead  of  facing  the  question  with  which  Christ  con- 
fronts us,  and  listening  for  His  own  answer.  But  if  we  did  face 
it,  we  should  be  quite  sure  that  it  is  utterly  and  for  ever  im- 
possible to  take  the  Virgin  of  Einsiedeln  and  Luther’s  Witten- 
berg or  Calvin’s  Geneva,  the  Roman  Mass  and  the  Evangelical 
Communion,  the  Orthodox  incono stasis  and  the  evangelical 
pulpit,  the  polytheism  of  the  “ Deutsche  Christen  ” (including 
those  who  in  fact  though  not  in  name  belong  to  them)  and  the 
evangelical  interpretation  of  the  first  Commandment,  as 
branches  of  the  one  and  the  self-same  tree,  comparing  and 
estimating  them  as  belonging  to  one  category.  At  these  points 
as  at  others  the  multiplicity  of  the  churches  is  manifest,  and — 
if  we  listen  to  Christ — it  demands  from  us  a definite  decision 
and  choice,  this  way  or  that.  If  we  listen  to  Christ,  we  cannot 
believe  in  one  of  the  alternatives  and  hold  the  other  also  to  be 
Christian ; our  life  is  lived  within  the  differences  which  divide 
the  churches,  and  not  in  a region  which  transcends  them.  Such 
a region  has  for  its  inhabitants  only  those  who,  in  contempla- 
tion of  God  and  their  own  selves,  come  at  the  last  to  prefer  their 
own  voices  to  any  other. 

In  fact,  we  have  no  right  to  explain  the  multiplicity  of  the 
churches  at  all.  We  have  to  deal  with  it  as  we  deal  with  sin, 
our  own  and  others ; to  recognise  it  as  a fact,  to  understand  it 
as  the  impossible  thing  which  has  intruded  itself,  as  guilt  which 
we  must  take  upon  ourselves,  without  the  power  to  liberate  our- 
selves from  it.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  acquiesce  in  its 
reality;  rather  we  must  pray  that  it  be  forgiven  and  removed, 
and  be  ready  to  do  whatever  God’s  will  and  command  may 
enjoin  in  respect  of  it.  A ;great  part,  the  decisive  part  perhaps, 
of  all  that  men  can  do  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  would  be 
already  done,  if  on  all  sides  we  were  able  and  willing  to  handle 
the  multiplicity  of  the  churches  in  this  way : no  longer  as  a 
speculative  problem  or  a matter  of  the  philosophy  of  history, 
but,  to  put  it  :in  the  simplest  terms,  with  a sober  mind,  as  men 
profoundly  shocked  but  yet  believing,  and  therefore  hopeful, 
and,  by  reason  of  hope,  ready  to  obey.  j 

Or  is  there  perhaps  some  other  possible  way  than  that  of 
dealing  with  the  multiplicity  of  the  churches  as  we  deal  with 
sin,  our  own  and  others?  If  Christ  is  indeed,  as  we  saw,  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  then  the  only  multiplicity  which  can  be 
normal  is  that  within  the  Church,  namely  that  of  the  local 
communities,  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  believers  of  each 
sex,  language  and  race,  and  there  can  be  no  multiplicity  of 
churches.  It  is  then  unthinkable  that  to  those  multiplicities 
which  are  rooted  in  unity  we  should  have  to  add  that  which 
tears  it  in  pieces ; unthinkable  that  great  entire  groups  of  com- 
munities should  stand  over  against  each  other  in  such  a way 
that  their  doctrines  and  confessions  of  faith  are  mutually  con- 
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tradictory ; that  what  is  called  revelation  in  one  place  should 
be  called  error  elsewhere,  that  what  is  here  revered  as  dogma 
should  there  be  regarded  as  heresy ; that  the  ordinances  of  one 
group  should  be  stigmatised,  by  another  as  alien,  unacceptable, 
or  even  intolerable : that  the  adherents  of  the  one  should  be  at 
one  with  those  of  another  in  every  conceivable  point  except  that 
they  are  unable  to  pray  together,  to  preach  and  hear  God’s  word 
together,  and  to  join  together  in  Holy  Communion. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  whichever  way  one  looks  and  listens, 
one  should  hear  people  saying,  in  quiet  or  vehement  tones,  with 
kindly  under-statement  or  undisguised  sternness  “ You  have  a 
different  spirit  from  ours.”  Yet  that  is  just  what  actually 
results  from  the  multiplicity  of  the  churches ; to  wash  our  hands 
of  it,  or  to  prescribe  doses  of  love,  patience  and  tolerance  as  a 
cure,  is  futile.  Such  prescriptions  may  serve  our  turn  almost 
anywhere  else,  but  it  is  hopeless  to  mediate  between  the  churches 
by  such  methods — unless  the  churches  are  dead  already.  If 
they  are  alive,  and  if  we  are  listening  for  Christ’s  voice,  then  it 
is  not  a matter  of  opinion  but  of  faith  that  over  against  the 
doctrine,  order  and  life  of  other  churches  we  should  utter  a more 
or  less  emphatic  No  at  certain  decision  points,  that  we  should 
draw  the  line  and  thus  be  compelled  to  endorse  the  multiplicity 
rof  the  churches.  As  I said  before,  the  truth  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  compels  us  again  and  again  to  decision  and  choice;  thus 
men’s  minds  go  diverse  ways,  not  perversely  (;if  all  is  clean  and 
above  board),  not  without  pain,  yet  unaffectedly,  unmoved  by 
the  possible  reproach  of  narrow-mindedness  and  want  of  heart, 
lending  no  ear  to  those  who  cry  “ peace,  peace  ” when  there  is 
no  peace.  Men’s  minds,  at  such  points,  must  needs  go  different 
ways  : the  churches  must  needs  separate  or  abide  by  an  existing 
separation.  This  is  our  trouble,  this  “ needs  must  ” which 
comes  from  Christ,  and  makes  hard  fact  of  a state  of  things 
which,  if  Christ  is  our  starting-point,  our  minds  admit  to  be 
unthinkable. 

I know  that  we  must  bear  it  in  mind  that  the  Church  is  the 
existential  form  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  interim  between 
the  Ascension  and  His  second  coming,  that  is,  in  an  epoch  in 
which  He  is  no  longer  present  with  us  in  that  mode  wherein  He 
was  present  to  His  disciples  and  apostles  in  the  great  forty 
days,  nor  is  He  yet  so  present  as  He  will  be  in  the  manifested, 
and  so  far  perfected  glory  of  His  Kingdom.  But  it  is  just  the 
incompleteness,  the  burden  and  trouble  of  this  epoch  which  is 
manifested  in  the  multiplicity  of  the  Churches,  as  it  is  also 
manifest  in  the  original  and  actual  sin  even  of  believers,  even  of 
the  members  of  Christ’s  body.  All  the  more  must  we  treat  this 
incompleteness  seriously,  all  the  more  must  we  think  of  it  and 
deal  with  it  as  linked  together  with  sin,  because  our  vision  looks 
past  it  in  hope,  though  in  a hope  as  yet  unfulfilled. 

I know  too  that  we  should  also  bear  it  in  mind,  that  over 
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against  the  terrible  multiplicity  of  the  churches,  signs  of  oneness 
are  not  wholly  absent.  Let  us  always  be  ready  to  admit  with 
gratitude  that  there  are  points  of  agreement  between  all 
churches,  agreements  often  between  churches  which  are  most 
distant  from  each  other  and  in  serious  conflict;  they  shine  out, 
at  moments,  in  the  gloom,  with  surpassing  clearness.  However 
dreadfully  the  separations  which  lie  behind  them  may  re-assert 
themselves,  these  visions  should  not  be  forgotten  or  under- 
estimated ; we  need  only  remember  that  these  agreements — they 
are  signs  and  nothing  more — nan  neither  remove  our  trouble, 
our  inevitable  separateness  in  faith,  hope  and  love,  nor  make 
manifest  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

Let  us  lastly  bear  in  mind  a truth  which  even  in  the 
strongest  stress  of  ecclesiastical  controversy  has  hardly  ever  been 
ignored  or  denied,  that  there  are  real  Christians,  God’s  elect,  in 
all  the  churches,  who,  dispersed  though  they  may  be,  do  yet 
give  a visible  expression  to  the  unity  of  the  Church.  But,  ad- 
mitting this,  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  rest,  and  what  of  the 
churches  as  such  ? Are  we,  like  the  hyper-puritans  of  all  ages, 
to  think  of  the  rest  as  lost  ? And  if  we  refuse  to  call  them  lost, 
what  are  we  to  make  of  the  fact  that  those  real  Christians,  as 
such,  plainly  count  for  nothing  in  face  of  the  separateness  of  the 
churches  ? 

Faced  by  this  trouble,  it  will  be  well  for  us  to  stand  and 
confront  it  as  an  enigma  which  no  theory  will  help  us  to  solve. 
If  we  could  deduce  the  multiplicity  of  the  churches  as  logically 
emerging  from  the  unity;  if  we  could  And  the  truth  of  the 
ecclesia  sancta  catholica , the  communio  sanctorum  unfolding  its 
implications  in  a Sic  and  a Non,  and  in  a synthesis  transcend- 
ing them  both,  in  such  a way  that  the  parallel  and  contradictory 
phenomena  of  Rome  and  Byzantium,  Wittenberg  and  Geneva, 
episcopacy  and  presbyterianism,  Reformation  Protestantism 
and  Protestant  modernism,  with  many  more  antitheses,  could 
be  regarded  as  the  fruits  of  a logical  necessity,  past  and  present, 
then  there  would  be  no  real  trouble  to  confront  us.  But  there  is. 
There  is  a trouble  which  we  have  to  face  in  action,  in  action 
only;  and  the  first  and  last  thing  in  our  response  as  we  face  it 
must  be  prayer  for  forgiveness  and  sanctification  offered  up 
to  the  Lord  of  the  Church.  The  multiplicity  of  the  churches  is 
simply  our  helplessness  in  His  sight.  We  cannot  listen  for  His 
voice,  without  an  act  of  decision,  choice,  confession : yet  we 
cannot  decide  and  confess  our  faith  without  falling  into  separa- 
tion and  so  coming  into  contradiction  against  Him.  Who  are 
we,  and  what  is  His  Church,  if  that  is  our  standing  towards 
Him  ? We  had  best  attempt  to  give  no  other  answer  than  this, 
that  we  are  those,  that  the  Church  is  the  congregation  of  those, 
who  know  that  they  are  helpless,  but  that  they  are  helpless  in 
the  presence  of  One  who  as  their  Saviour  and  their  Lord  is 
greater  than  they. 
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in.  The  Union  of  the  Churches — a Task. 

If  Jesus  Christ  is  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  if  the  multi- 
plicity of  the  churches  is  our  trouble,  then  there  can  be  no 
evading  the  fact  that  the  union  of  the  churches  into  a Church  is 
a task  imposed  by  the  Lord  of  the  Church  and  therefore  a 
mandate.  It  is  not  implied  that  we  can  and  shall  fulfil  this 
command  : nor,  certainly,  is  it  implied  that  all  or  any  of  the 
things  which  have  been  and  are  being  attempted  towards  church 
union  are  even  partially  or  approximately  such  a fulfilment. 
Rather  must  we  constantly  remember  that  the  fulfilment  of  the 
command  is  wholly  and  entirely  the  work  of  Him  who  lays  it  on 
us,  that  in  Him  the  Church  is  once  for  all,  and  in  spite  of  every 
multiplicity  of  the  churches,  made  one,  and  does  not  await  any 
desires,  capacities  or  labours  of  ours  for  its  unification.  And 
yet  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  brings  with  it  this  implication,  that 
the  command  is  indubitably  laid  upon  us,  and  that  we  have  a 
share,  not  by  virtue  of  any  Christian  activity  of  ours,  but  in 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  in  its  fulfilment.  We  cannot  accept  the 
assurance  of  our  justification,  on  the  ground  of  the  righteousness 
which  is  perfected  in  Jesus  Christ  alone,  without  hearing  His 
command,  and  learning  that  even  as  we  accept  it  we  are  claimed 
through  Him,  claimed  therefore  for  the  unity  of  the  Church ; 
since  we  belong  no  longer  to  ourselves  but  to  Him,  our  action, 
remote  though  it  may  be,  in  itself,  from  His,  is  directed 
inevitably  towards  the  uniting  of  the  Church. 

But  what  is  the  union  of  the  Churches  ? Was  it  a deliberate 
acceptance  and  initiation  of  the  task,  when  from  the  18th 
century  onwards,  the  churches  began  to  adopt  the  idea  of  mutual 
civility  and  tolerance  ? There  is  no  need  to  ignore  the 
advantageous  results  of  that  development ; yet  the  serious 
criticisms  to  which  this  mode  of  union  is  open  cannot  be 
ignored'.  The  concept  of  toleration  originates  in  political  and 
philosophical  principles  which  are  not  only  alien  but  even 
opposed  to  the  Gospel.  Their  triumph  within  the  various 
churches  was  a symptom  of  inward  weakness  and  not  of 
strength.  Among  its  results  is  one  which  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked, namely  that  the  churches  have  in  increasing  measure 
lost  their  character  and  their  significance  in  the  life  of  the 
peoples;  and  just  in  proportion  as  the  churches  awoke  to  fresh 
self-consciousness  as  holders  of  a confession,  so  did  it  become 
manifest  that  tolerance,  so  far  from  removing  the  old  separa- 
tions, had  not  affected  them  in  the  least. 

Much  the  same  thing  has  to  be  said  of  those  federations  or 
alliances  of  which  every  country  has  for  some  time  afforded 
examples,  alliances  between  separated  churches  as  such  or 
between  religious  societies  here  and  there  which  foster  similar 
activities,  e.g.,  those  of  home  or  foreign  missions.  Is  the  focus 
in  which  men  have  thus  made  contact  or  even  achieved  coalitions 
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with  each  other,  the  essential  point  ? Clearly  it  is  not ; for 
otherwise  they  would  have  gone  on  to  establish  quite  other 
coalitions  and  contacts.  But  if  it  is  not  the  essential,  if,  as 
may  well  be,  it  is  only  something  which  the  Church  has  in 
common  with  human  societies  and  undertakings  in  general,  if 
it  is  only  the  better  sort  of  humanitarian  motive  and  effort  that 
leads  to  such  contacts  and  agreements,  then  what  can  they 
really  effect  towards  the  uniting  of  the  Church  ? A mere  federa- 
tion, in  itself,  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  real  church  union. 
We  may  find  a clear  indication  of  this  in  the  fact  that  even  so 
strong  and  energetic  a coalition  as  that  which  in  recent  years 
has  brought  German  Lutherans  and  Reformed  together  in  the 
Confessional  Synods  has  not  yet  resulted  in  united  Communion 
services,  but  rather  (so  far,  at  least,  as  the  Lutherans  are  con- 
cerned) in  a fresh,  if  not  entirely  sincere,  awaking  of  denomina- 
tional self-consciousness. 

Must  we  speak  in  similar  terms  of  what  is  called  the  oecu- 
menical movement  ? The  more  cautious  and  modest  its  aims, 
the  less  it  indulges  in  shouting  “ hallelujah  ” — as  has  been 
all  too  prematurely  done,  alike  in  the  age  of  tolerance  and  in 
that  of  federation — the  more  chance  there  will  be  of  avoiding 
this  danger.  That  those  who  differ  in  belief  should  come  to 
know  each  other  in  the  matters  which  are  essential  to  each, 
should  give  a fair  hearing  to  what  is  essential  in  other  churches, 
should  confer  with  persons  consciously  and  definitely  represent- 
ing such  churches,  in  quest  for  that  unity  which  each  of  them  so 
variously  and  with  such  differing  claims  intends  to  represent ; 
all  this,  even  when  attempted  only  on  the  scale  of  personal  inter- 
course, was  to  the  good,  and  it  would  be  well  that  so  promising 
a method  should  be  utilised  on  a larger  scale.  But  this  would 
lead  to  one  of  two  results ; we  should  either  be  left  with  a few 
statements  of  religious  and  denominational  import,  precise, 
interesting  and  yet  irresponsible,  or  we  should  find  that  the 
various  churches,  having  learned  to  understand  each  other  more 
thoroughly,  were  more  conscious  than  ever  of  their  own 
differentia  and  their  inevitable  separateness.  The  union  of  the 
churches  is  too  great  a matter  to  be  the  result  of  a movement, 
however  cautious  and  far-sighted.  Formal  resolutions  and 
declarations  made  by  the  various  organs  of  the  oecumenical 
movement  could  only  serve  as  the  anticipation  of  such  a result ; 
and  as  such  they  cannot  possess  that  validity  which  alone  could 
entitle  them  to  be  received  and  taken  by  the  various  churches, 
not  merely  as  courageous  expressions  of  humanitarianism  such 
as  a Commission  of  the  League  of  Nations  might  put  out,  but 
as  coming  from  the  authoritative  voice  of  the  one  Church. 

From  this  point  of  view  I am  not  distressed  by  the  well- 
known  and  widely  regretted  attitude  of  the  Roman  See  towards 
union  movements  of  the  past  and  present.  It  was  and  is  need- 
ful that  someone  somewhere  should  make  a stand  against  the 
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excessive  claims  of  all  church  movements,  and  assert  that  the 
union  of  the  churches  is  a thing  which  cannot  be  manufactured, 
but  must  be  found  and  confessed,  in  subordination  to  that 
already  accomplished  oneness  of  the  Church  which  is  in  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  I understand  the  papal  refusal 
to  take  a hand  in  the  efforts  which  have  been  hitherto  made 
towards  union.  And  in  this  sense  I would  say  that  in  those 
circles  which  are  rightly  pre-oceupied  with  the  thought  of  union 
it  is  impossible  to  be  too  cautious  about  “ open  ” Communion 
Services  and  the  like.  Much  that  is  beautiful  in  itself  is  a very 
long  way  from  being  true,  far  therefore  from  being  enjoined 
upon  us  or  even  permissible. 

Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  The  union  of  the  churches 
into  the  oneness  of  the  Church  would  mean  more  than  mutual 
tolerance,  respect  and  co-operation ; more  than  readiness  to  hear 
and  to  understand  each  other  : more  than  an  emotional  sense 
of  oneness  in  the  possession  of  some  ineffable  common  link; 
more  than  that  we,  being  one  in  faith,  hope  and  charity,  could 
worship  together  in  one  accord.  Above  all  it  would  mean,  as 
the  decisive  test  of  unity,  that  we  should  join  in  making  con- 
fession of  our  faith,  and  thus  should  unitedly  proclaim  it  to  the 
world,  and  so  fulfil  that  commandment  of  Jesus  on  which  the 
Church  is  based.  The  message  and  witness,  given  by  the 
Church’s  teaching,  order  and  life,  must  utter  one  voice,  however 
manifold  in  the  diversity  of  languages,  gifts,  of  place  and 
persons.  A union  of  the  churches  in  the  sense  of  that  task 
which  is  so  seriously  laid  upon  the  Church  would  mean  a union 
of  the  confessions  into  one  unanimous  Confession.  If  we  remain 
on  the  level  where  confessions  are  divided,  we  remain  where  the 
multiplicity  of  the  churches  is  inevitable. 

Let  us  clear  our  minds.  What  are  the  essential  conditions 
in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  share  in  such  a genuine  effort 
of  union  towards  a living  Church,  call  it  what  you  will  ? 

(1)  Suppose  a church  to  be  taking  the  step  of  relinquish- 
ing its  own  particular  confession  for  one  which  it  will  share  in 
union  with  others.  Such  a step  ought  in  no  circumstances  to 
be  an  act  of  confessional  weakness,  an  assertion  of  indifference 
to  its  faith  and  apprehension.  Rather,  the  Church  should  feel 
itself  called,  instructed  and  summoned,  in  its  special  place  and 
responsibility,  to  act  with  seriousness  in  the  power  of  an 
enhanced,  not  of  a diminished  faith.  So  and  not  otherwise 
should  it  be  led  past  its  own  particularity  towards  oneness. 

(2)  No  secular  motive,  such  as  the  desire  for  national  or 
international  union,  should  be  allowed  to  prompt  a church  to 
surrender  its  individuality.  Modestly  though  the  claim  should 
be  made,  a genuine  church  separation  will  always  possess  a 
preponderant  rightness  over  against  any  non-churchly  motives 
for  union,  and  only  through  its  faith  can  and  must  a living 
church  know  itself  to  be  called  to  abandon  its  separateness. 
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(3)  Such  a surrender  must  not  imply  the  abandonment, 
in  one  iota,  of  anything  which  a church  believes  it  necessary  to 
assert  in  a certain  way  and  not  otherwise.  The  step  away  from 
a particular  to  a common  confession  must  have  no  taint  of  com- 
promise, or  of  an  assent  to  forms  and  formulae  of  union  which 
would  camouflage  division  without  transcending  it.  A church 
taking  such  a step  must  be  known  to  act  with  perfect  truthfulness 
and  loyalty. 

(4)  In  the  surrender  of  separation  only  one  thing  must  be 
abandoned,  namely  a failure  in  obedience  to  Christ,  hitherto 
unrealised,  in  which  a church,  in  common,  it  may  be,  with  a 
neighbour  church,  or  with  all  the  severed  churches,  has  had  a 
•share  of  guilt  in  that  trouble  which  is  the  multiplicity  of  the 
churches.  Its  share  has  possibly  lain  in  the  fact  that  the  normal 
and  necessary  multiplicity  of  communities,  gifts  and  persons 
within  the  Church  has  by  the  agency  of  the  evil  one  been  per- 
verted ; possibly  in  this,  that  undue  place  and  import  has  been 
attributed  to  what  is  racial,  to  elements  of  human  mentality  and 
ethic,  or  of  historical  persistence.  This  would  be  the  disobedi- 
ence which  the  church  would  have  to  surrender,  as  it  listened 
afresh  to  the  voice  of  Christ. 

It  is  beyond  controversy  that  only  through  the  satisfaction 
of  these  conditions  could  a living  church  be  led  to  unite  with 
other  churches.  But  the  conditions  are  plainly  such  as  to  make 
the  union  of  the  churches  a task  which  is  lofty  and  arduous 
beyond  measure  : a task  of  super-human  magnitude,  we  may 
say,  as  we  reflect  on  the  facts  of  multiplicity,  or  as  each  of  us 
thinks  of  his  own  church,  a living  church  as  one  may  hope,  and 
therefore  one  which  would  approach  these  conditions  without 
laxity.  What  voice  or  summons  will  be  mighty  enough  to  utter 
God’s  word  in  such  tones  to  a church  like  the  Roman,  the 
Lutheran,  or  the  Reformed,  to  these  three  together  and  all  the 
others  with  them,  that  in  conformity  with  these  conditions  they 
could  respond  with  one  confession  and  so  return  to  the  unity 
of  the  Church  ? Yet  if  such  a voice  is  not  uttered  and  heard, 
they  neither  can  nor  may  rightly  unite.  A union  which  pre- 
supposed less  than  this  would  be  no  act  of  obedience  but  a 
juggling  with  the  facts. 

If  these  things  are  so,  then  we  do  not  evade  the  question 
concerning  the  task  of  church  union,  we  answer  it  in  the  only 
possible  way,  if  we  revert  to  the  principle  that  in  Christ  alone 
this  task  is  fulfilled,  that  His  voice  and  summons  alone  can 
bring  that  union  into  being.  All  that  we  do  in  this  matter  will 
be  good  or  evil  in  proportion  as  it  makes  it  possible  for  us  and 
for  others  to  listen  to  that  summons  and  that  voice. 

iv.  The  Church  in  the  Churches'. 

The  task  of  church  union  is  essentially  one  with  that  con- 
crete practical  task  which  all  church  activity  must  presuppose, 
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the  task  of  listening  to  Christ : they  move  or  halt  together.  But 
it  follows  from  this  that  the  question  of  the  quest  for  the  church 
must  be  definitely  raised  and  find  an  answer  within  the 
churches,  in  their  present  multiplicity  and  separation.  We  can- 
not hear  Christ  otherwise  than  according  to  the  particular  lead- 
ing and  responsibility  of  the  churches,  each  of  us,  that  is, 
giving  ear  to  the  church  to  which  we  owe  allegiance  as 
members,  within  which  we  were  baptised  and  brought 
to  belief.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  whether  we 
share  or  not  in  a common  disobedience  and  sin,  whether  our 
yearning  for  the  una  sancta  is  deep  or  shallow,  we  are  all  in 
separation ; our  churchly  existence,  so  far  as  we  have  one  at  all, 
is  a separated  one;  only  in  our  own  church  can  we  listen  to 
Christ,  not  in  any  other,  and  still  less  on  any  neutral  ground 
above  or  outside  the  severed  churches.  This  holds  good,  I 
believe — in  so  far  as  the  distinction  is  permissible — for  the  per- 
sonal and  individual  faith  and  life  of  each  of  us  one  by  one; 
certainly  it  holds  good  for  that  “ hearing  of  Christ  ” which  we 
are  now  discussing,  namely  for  a “ hearing  ” which  is  the  pre- 
supposition of  all  church  activity  and  therefore  of  work  for  the 
union  of  the  churches.  If  a man  says  that  he  can  hear  Christ’s 
voice  as  well  in  this  or  that  church  as  in  his  own,  he  had  better 
ask  himself  whether  he  has  not  come  to  substitute  for  the 
obedient  mind  and  will  which  listens  to  Christ  (in  his  own  and 
other  churches)  one  or  other  of  the  many  available  historical 
or  aesthetic  interests.  As  for  a neutral  ground  outside  or  above 
the  churches,  in  such  a sphere  committees  and  conferences  may 
be  held,  or  Christian  men  and  women,  yet  more  irresponsible 
and  unauthoritative,  may  follow  their  own  ideas  and  schemes. 
But  such  inter-  and  supra-denominational  movements  as  thus 
come  into  being  are  either  ineffective  because  they  do  not 
seriously  tackle  the  problems  of  the  Church,  of  doctrine,  or  order 
and  life,  or  they  have  an  effect  because  they  do  take  them 
seriously,  and  lo  and  behold,  they  are  engaged  in  forming  a 
church ; a new  church  or  church-like  society  comes  into  being, 
and  neutrality  is  abandoned,  and  the  old  question  regarding 
unity  is  met  with  another  which  concerns  the  movement  which 
is  trying  to  give  unity  a visible  shape.  Church  work,  and 
union  work  as  a part  of  it,  must  be  done  within  the  churches, 
in  its  proper  Christian  home,  or  it  will  not  be  done  at  all.  If 
we  would  listen  to  Christ,  as  to  Him  who  Himself  is  the  Church’s 
unity  and  in  whom  its  union  is  already  accomplished,  then 
from  the  outset  we  must  with  humble  but  complete  sincerity, 
endorse  the  confession  of  our  own  church.  Admittedly,  what 
we  thus  endorse  is  a painful  thing;  it  lacks  finality,  and  the 
hope  of  transcending  it  will  rightly  be  present  to  our  minds ; it 
involves  the  confession  of  our  own  and  our  father’s  sin — shall 
we  say  a hidden  sin,  or  one  which  has  long  parted  with  con- 
cealment ? And  yet  only  thus  can  we  endorse  the  call  of  Christ, 
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for  it  is  only  thus  that  (however  human  errors  and  perplexities 
may  obscure  it)  the  call  reaches  us.  So  long  as  it  is  true  that 
Christ  calls  us  so,  we  can  only  confess  Him  by  endorsing  the 
confession  of  our  own  church.  But  if  He  has  called  us  other- 
wise, then  there  is  another  church,  whose  confession  we  ought 
to  endorse  instead  of  our  own.  We  shall  do  very  poor  service  " 
to  the  cause  of  union  if  we  think  meanly  of  the  sphere  and  church 
assigned  to  us,  and  attempt  to  stage  the  unity  of  the  Church  or 
play  the  part  of  the  Christ  ourselves. 

Coming  now  to  the  problem  of  life  then,  the  question  which 
each  church  should  put  to  itself  is  this  : — Do  we,  as  a Church, 
in  our  relation  and  attitude  to  the  realities  and  problems  of  the 
church’s  environment  in  the  world,  really  listen  to  Christ  in  the 
terms  of  our  own  tradition  and  confession  ? 

Do  we  allow  Christ  (not,  of  course,  any  artificial  Christ, 
but  the  Christ  of  those  scriptures  which  our  own  and  all  other 
churches  accept)  to  determine  our  relation  to  the  state — a part 
of  our  environment  which  is  present  to  all  our  minds  just  now — • 
as  our  confession  requires  and  our  standards  have  declared  ? 
Or,  in  this  connection  as  in  others,  do  we  allow  ourselves  to 
follow  a line  of  tactics  or  strategy  in  which  we  do  in  fact  listen 
for  other  voices,  respectable  perhaps,  but  alien  from  Christ  ? It 
comes  to  this  : If  two  or  three  churches,  be  they  never  so  different 
and  divided,  were  to  put  just  this  question  penitently  to  them- 
selves, then  ipso  facto  in  those  churches  the  Church  would  be 
a present  reality  and  visible.  In  Germany,  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  came  wonderfully  close  to  each  other  in  recent  years, 
just  in  proportion  as  they  (starting  from  the  Lutheran  and 
Reformed  confessions  respectively)  found  themselves  faced  with 
the  practical  decision  which  Christ  laid  upon  them.  Perhaps 
other  churches  only  require  a little  more  of  that  alertness  which 
tribulation  calls  forth,  that  awareness  of  the  straight  dealing 
which  a church  when  challenged  must  exhibit,  in  order  to  experi- 
ence something  of  the  Church  and  its  oneness,  without  any 
union  or  in  anticipation  of  any  efforts  in  that  direction. 

Again,  in  respect  of  order , every  church  should  ask  itself, 
quite  simply,  this  question  : — Are  we  really  listening  to  Christ, 
as  we  in  the  spirit  of  our  church  and  in  accord  with  its  direction 
deal  thus  and  thus  with  the  congregations,  their  ministries  and 
their  worship?  Are  we  serious  in  saying  that  our  papal, 
episcopal,  presbyterian  system,  or  (if  we  are  Quakers)  our  lack 
of  system  is  the  true  representation  of  the  Lordship  of  Christ  in 
His  Church  ? D'o  we  respect  His  Lordship  as  we  say  that  we  do, 
when  we  think  it  vital  to  make  the  sacrament  or  the  liturgy  or 
the  sermon  the  focus  of  our  worship  ? Or,  when  we  follow  our 
conscience  or  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  adopt  this  or  that 
line  as  the  right  Order,  is  it  rather  a naive  and  secular  turn  of 
mind  that  influences  us,  whether  it  be  monarchical,  democratic,. 
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or  individualist  ? Is  it  Christ  who  dominates  us,  or  just  some 
magical,  aesthetic,  or  rationalistic  bent  ? I assert  that  if  only 
each  church  will  take  itself  seriously  “ itself,  and  Christ  within 
it,”  then  even  if  there  be  no  talk  of  union  movements  in  it,  even 
if  there  be  no  change  at  all  in  its  order  and  its  way  of  worship, 
the  one  Church  would  be  in  that  single  church  a present  reality 
and  visible.  So  long  as  it  passes  no  judgment  on  itself  and  is 
zealous  for  its  own  ordinances  as  such,  it  can  only  represent  the 
multiplicity  of  the  churches.  But  within  the  multiplicity  it  can 
represent  the  unity  of  the  Church,  if  in  its  ordinances  it  is 
zealous  for  Christ. 

Each  several  church  should  ask  itself  the  same  question  with 
regard  to  the  central  problem  of  doctrine.  It  may  sound  like 
perilous  relativism,  yet  of  this  problem  also  I will  say  the  same 
thing — let  the  Roman  church  work  out  its  doctrine  of  nature  and 
grace,  with  the  Tridentine  teaching  on  justification,  to  their 
logical  conclusions : let  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  bodies  do 
the  same  with  their  specific  eucharistic  doctrine,  and  neo- 
Protestantism  with  its  doctrine  of  man’s  natural  goodness;  but 
let  them  do  this  not  merely  in  a syllogistic  spirit,  nor  as  work- 
ing with  logical  fervour  on  the  basis  of  presuppositions  which 
stop  short  of  being  ultimate,  but  as  listening  to  Christ,  to  Christ 
of  the  scriptures.  The  confessions  will  then  come  into  the  open, 
over  against  each  other,  in  sharp  and  surprising  contrast ; and 
that  is  precisely  what  makes  many  people  regard  them,  and 
regard  serious  theology,  with  disquietude  and  reluctance,  in  the 
interests  of  peace.  Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  still  true, 
that  those  who  fail  to  understand  other  churches  than  their  own 
are  not  the  people  who  care  intensely  about  theology,  but  the 
theological  dilettantes,  eclectics  and  historians  of  all  sorts ; while 
those  very  men  who  have  found  themselves  forced  to  confront 
a clear  thorough-going  logical  sic  et  non  find  themselves  allied 
to  each  other  in  spite  of  all  contradictions,  by  an  underlying 
fellowship  and  understanding,  even  in  the  cause  which  they 
handle  so  differently  and  approach  from  such  painfully  different 
angles.  But  that  cause,  it  may  be,  is  nothing  else  than  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  unity  of  the  church.  For  my  part  I am  convinced 
that  true  unity  was  more  of  a present  and  visible  reality  in  the 
Marburg  discussions  of  1529 — which  it  is  fashionable  to  decry — 
or  in  the  polemics  of  later  Lutheran  and  Reformed  orthodoxy — 
for  which  no  one  has  a good  word — than  in  certain  doings  of 
our  own  day,  in  which  there  was  so  much  profession  of 
charity  that -no  one  had  courage  enough  left  to  enquire  with 
serious  honesty  about  the  truth,  or  to  allow  thesis  and  antithesis 
well  thought  out  to  meet  each  other  face  to  face.  But  to  enquire 
into  the  truth  of  Christ  is  always  hopeful,  always  a work  of 
charity;  it  is  always  and  in  all  circumstances  a service  to  the 
union  of  the  churches,  even  when  its  first  result  is  that  no  one 
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moves  an  inch  from  his  thesis,  and  so  the  fact  of  division  is  at 
first  accentuated. 

The  third  postulate  is  this — and  if  it  is  scripturally  true 
that  the  Church’s  decisive  and  ultimate  function  is  that  of  teach- 
ing and  preaching,  I may  call  it  the  fundamental  postulate  and 
presupposition  of  Church  union ; it  is  vital  that  once  more  in 
every  church,  in  its  own  special  atmosphere  and  thus  with  an 
ear  attentive  to  Christ,  real  sober  strict  genuine  theology  should 
become  active.  Theological  work,  concrete  and  unpretentious, 
may  well  be  the  business  which  men  can  most  readily  set  about 
within  the  churches  for  the  sake  of  the  Church.  Here  I make 
an  abrupt  end ; thus  leaving  it  clear  that  even  in  this  sphere  the 
really  decisive  work  cannot  be  an  achievement  of  human  power. 


GLAUBE  UND  KIRCHENVERFASSUNG  ODER 
PRAKTISCHES  CHRISTENTUM. 

Artikel  aus  der  Amerikanischen  Zeitschrift  Christian 
Century  (25  September,  1935)  Gezogen. 

Der  Fortsetzungsausschuss  der  Lausanner  Weltkonferenz 
für  Glauben  und  Kirchenverfassung  hielt  im  August  dieses 
Jahres  in  Hindsgaul  (Dänemark)  seine  diesjährige  Tagung  ab. 
Repräsentative  Abordnungen  aus  einem  Dutzend  verschiedener 
Länder  und  aus  fast  ebenso  viel  Konfessionen  nahmen  an  den 
Sitzungen  teil.  Die  Weltkonferenz  von  Lausanne  hatte  im 
Jahre  1927  stattgefunden.  Der  Zweck  der  diesjährigen  Tagung 
war  die  Förderung  der  Vorbereitungen  für  die  zweite  Weltkon- 
ferenz für  Glauben  und  Kirchenverfassung,  die  nach  dem  Be- 
schluss des  Fortsetzungsausschusses  im  Jahre  1937  zu  Edinburg 
stattfinden  soll. 

Ein  Unternehmen  von  solcher  Grösse  und  Bedeutung 
erfordert  eine  ausgedehnte  Vorarbeit,  wenn  die  Kundgebungen 
der  Konferenz  mehr  sein  sollen,  als  eine  Reihe  von  rasch  hinge- 
worfenen und  praktisch  wertlosen  Sätzen.  Jede  beliebige 
Versammlung  von  sachverständigen  Theologen  könnte  jederzeit 
Erklärungen  über  die  verschiedenen,  von  ihnen  vertretenen 
Anschauungen  über  Lehre  und  Verfassung  der  Kirche  herausge- 
ben, die  zum  mindesten  den  Wert  einer  zutreffenden  Darstellung 
der  gegenwärtig  vorhandenen  theologischen  und  kirchlichen 
Meinungen  besitzen  würde.  Von  dieser  Art  war  das  Ergebnis 
der  Lausanner  Konferenz,  wobei  allerdings  zu  berücksichtigen 
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ist,  dass  die  Mitglieder  dieser  Konferenz  versucht  haben,  nicht 
nur  ihre  persönlichen  Ansichten  darzustellen,  sondern  die 
Standpünkte,  welche  die  von  ihr  vertretenen  kirchlichen 
Gruppen  einzunehmen  gedachten.  Es  muss  auch  noch  gesagt 
werden,  dass  die  Kommissionen  und  zuletzt  auch  die  Gesamt- 
konferenz bestrebt  waren,  wenn  auch  ohne  grossen  Erfolg,  in 
ihren  Erklärungen  einen  bedeutenden  Gemeinbesitz  an  wesent- 
lichen dogmatischen  Überzeugungen  zu  registrieren.  Aber 
wenn  eine  Übereinstimmung  nicht  erreicht  wurde,  so  wurde  sie 
ja  auch  nicht  erwartet.  Nicht  ein  Kompromiss  zwischen  den 
verschiedenen  Standpunkten,  sondern  gegenseitiges  Ver- 
ständnis war  der  Zweck  der  Konferenz.  Versteht  man  das  Ziel 
der  Weltkonferenz  von  Lausanne  so,  so  bedeutete  sie  einen 
Erfolg. 

Die  Konferenz  von  Edinburg  beabsichtigt,  einen  weiteren 
und  schwierigen  Schritt  zu  tun.  Sie  setzt  voraus,  dass  jede  der 
an  ihr  beteiligten  Gruppen  die  theologische  Stellung  der  anderen 
bereits  versteht,  soweit  diese  Stellung  in  sorgfältig  formulierten' 
dogmatischen  Sätzen  ausgesprochen  werden  kann,  und  dass 
ebenso  jede  einzelne  Gruppe  von  den  anderen  weiss,  was  diese 
über  das  geistliche  Amt  und  seine  Ordnung  und  über  das  Wesen 
und  den  Aufbau  der  Kirche  denken.  Zusammenfassungen 
dieser  Anschauungen  sind  nicht  nur  in  dem  der  Öffentlichkeit 
übergebenen  Gesamtbericht  der  Weltkonferenz  von  1927  zu 
finden,  sondern  auch — und  zwar  noch  bestimmter  formuliert — 
in  dem  Band  “ Convictions,* * der  im  Jahre  1934  veröffentlicht 
worden  ist  und  die  Antworten  der  Kirchen  auf  den  Bericht  von 
1927  enthält. 

Was  nun  zu  tun  bleibt  ist  der  Versuch,  noch  tiefer  zu  bohren 
um  festzustellen,  ob  es  eine  Einheit  der  Überzeugung  gibt,  die 
sich  unter  der  Mannigfaltigkeit  der  verschiedenen  Überzeugun- 
gen verbirgt  und  worin  etwa  diese  Einheit  bestehen  mag. 

Die  politischen  und  sozialen  Erschütterungen,  unter  denen 
die  Welt  in  den  letzten  Jahren  gelitten  hat,  haben  auch  die 
Kirchen  tief  getroffen  und  sogar  das  Existenzrecht  der  Religion 
in  Frage  gestellt.  In  dieser  Lage  kann  man  über  keine  Frage, 
die  das  Christentum  betrifft,  weder  über  die  Frage  der  Einheit 
der  Christenheit  noch  über  eine  andere,  sprechen  ohne  auf  die 
Lage  einzugehen,  die  durch  jene  Erschütterungen  geschaffen 
worden  ist.  Auch  theologische  Fragen  können  seitdem  nicht 
mehr  in  der  Stille  der  Weltabgeschiedenheit  erörtert  werden. 
Der  Theologische  Sekretär  des  Fortsetzungsausschusses  stellt  in 
dem  Entwurf  eines  Programmes  für  Edinburg  folgendes  fest : 
“ Eine  der  unmittelbaren  Wirkungen  dieser  Herausforderung 
ist  ein  Rückschlag  der  Einigungsbewegung  innerhalb  der 
Christenheit  gewesen.  Sie  hat  ein  Anwachsen  dessen  hervor- 
gerufen, was  man  “ Konfessionalismus  ” nennen  kann. 
Insofern  jede  Kirche  von  der  ansteigenden  Flut  der  Kirchen- 
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feindschaft  bedroht  ist,  sucht  sie  sich  selbst  fester  auf  den 
Felsen  zu  gründen,  den  der  von  den  Vätern  ererbte  Glaube 
bedeutet.  So  wird  sie  sich  dessen  schärfer  bewusst,  was  sie  von 
anderen  Kirchen  unterscheidet,  die  sich  im  wilden  Wirbel  der 
.antichristlichen  Sturmflut  an  andere  Felsen  anklammern.  Es 
ist  heute  nötiger  als  je  zuvor,  dass  man  erkennt,  wie  diese  Felsen 
alle  aus  dem  einen  Felsen  herauswachsen,  auf  den  jede  Kirche 
sich  gründet.  Aber  das  zu  verstehen,  ist  schwieriger  geworden 
als  man  in  den  Jahren  des  Optimismus  zwischen  1920  und  1927 
wahrhaben  wollte.  Die  Konferenz  von  1937  muss  so  vorbereitet 
und  geleitet  werden,  das  sie  mit  unbestechlichem  Wirklich- 
keitssinn die  Lage  der  Kirche  in  der  Welt  erkennt.” 

Wenn  man  in  diesen  Worten  den  Grundton  der  künftigen 
Arbeit  erkennen  darf,  dann  ist  die  Hoffnung  berechtigt,  dass 
die  Konferenz  von  Edinburg  nicht  resultatlos  bleiben  wird,  auch 
wenn  wir  von  der  Vollendung  der  völligen  Einheit  noch  sehr 
weit  entfernt  sein  mögen.  Aber  der  überwiegende  Teil  der 
Vorbereitungsarbeit,  soweit  sie  bisher  geleistet  worden  ist, 
scheint  doch  auf  einen  ganz  anderen  Ton  festgelegt  zu  sein.  Es 
ist  beschlossen  worden,  dass  die  Diskussion  in  Edinburg 
folgende  vier  Hauptthemen  behandeln  soll:  1).  Die  Gnade 
unseres  Herrn  Jesu  Christi,  2.)  die  Kirche  Christi  und  das  Wort 
Gottes,  3.)  die  Kirche  Christi,  ihr  geistliches  Amt  und  ihre 
Sakramente,  4.)  die  Einheit  der  Kirche  in  Leben  und  Gottes- 
dienst. 

Das  erste  dieser  Themen  ist  bereits  behandelt  worden  in 
einem  fürchterlich  gelehrten  Bande  ” The  Theology  of  Grace,” 
von  der  1929  ernannten  Theologen-Kommission  bearbeitet. 
Nach  Vollendung  dieses  Teils  ihrer  Arbeit  ist  dieselbe  Kom- 
mission gebeten  worden  ” die  Lehre  vom  Abendmahl  ” ebenso 
gründlich  zu  bearbeiten.  Die  ersten  drei  Themen  haben  den 
hauptsächlichen  Verhandlungsstoff  für  die  zahlreichen  Diskus- 
sionsgruppen gebildet,  die  in  den  letzten  zwei  Jahren  in  ver- 
schiedenen Ländern  gearbeitet  haben  und  deren  Ergebnisse  im 
Februar  1935  in  einem  zusammenfassenden  Bericht  veröffentlicht 
worden  sind.  Diese  Diskussionsgruppen  haben  die  Neigung, 
immer  tiefer  und  tiefer  in  die  theologischen  Verzweigungen  ihrer 
Themen  einzudringen.  Die  Berliner  Gruppe  z.B.  sagte  in  ihrem 
Bericht : ” Während  die  Meinungsverschiedenheiten  über  das 
Thema  der  Gnade  selbst  in  einer  geeinten  Kirche  tragbar  sein 
mögen,  darf  nicht  vergessen  werden,  dass  die  Gnadenlehre  von 
der  Lehre  über  die  Sünde,  von  der  Anthropologie  und  der 
’Christologie  nicht  losgelöst  werden  kann  und  dass  in  diesen 
Lehren  tiefe  Glaubensunterschiede  liegen,  die  unmöglich 
übersehen  werden  können.  Daher  ist  es  notwendig,  das 
Problem  der  Gnade  im  Lichte  dieser  weitergreifenden  Fragen 
zu  betrachten.  Die  Lausanner  Konferenz  müsste  ihnen  ihre 
Aufmerksamkeit  zuwenden.”  Halle  besteht  darauf,  dass  ” die 
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Gnade  in  ihren  Tiefen  nicht  verstanden  werden  kann,  es  sei 
denn,  dass  ihr  Gegensatz  gegen  den  Zorn  Gottes,  unter  den  wir 
Menschen  von  Natur  stehen,  klar  begriffen  worden  ist,”  und 
fordert,  dass  der  Unterschied  zwischen  der  Gnade  (gratia 
salvificans)  und  den  Gnaden  (gratiae)  ganz  klar  erkannt  werde, 
damit  gefährliche  und  trennende  Irrtümer  vermieden  werden. 
Andere  deutsche  Gruppen  stellten  den  Formulierungen  der  Theo- 
logenkommission über  die  Lehre  von  der  Gnade  Luthers  Kleinen 
Katechismus  und  die  Konkordienformel  entgegen  und  berichte- 
ten über  Abweichungen  von  jenen  Normen,  denen  sie  wider- 
sprechen müssten.  Nur  eine  amerikanische  Gruppe,  die  sich 
in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  zusammengefunden  hatte,  berichtete,  “dass 
das  Thema  den  Teilnehmern  heutzutage  nicht  von  besonderer 
Wichtigkeit  zu  sein  schien  und  sie  daher  nicht  ansprach  und 
dass  Gruppen  von  Laien  Fragen  zur  Erörterung  haben  müssten, 
die  weniger  theologisch  im  technischen  Sinne  des  Wortes  seien 
und  ihrem  Geiste  angemessener  wären.” 

Dieser  Kommentar  aus  Rochester  weist  genau  auf  den  Punkt 
hin,  an  dem  die  bevorstehende  Konferenz  von  Edinburg  in  der 
Gefahr  schwebt,  in  einem  Morast  von  nutzloser  Gelehrsamkeit 
zu  versinken.  Die  Themen,  denen  eine  besonders  ausführliche 
Erörterung  gewidmet  werden  soll,  sind  derartig,  dass  sie  nur 
von  fachmännisch  ausgebildeten  Theologen  diskutiert  werden 
können.  Niemand  sonst  ist  an  ihnen  interessiert.  Nur  ganz 
wenige  Laien  kennen  die  Bedeutung  der  Ausdrücke,  die  dabei 
gebraucht  werden,  und  nicht  einmal  die  Theologen  verstehen 
sie  gleich.  So  bemängelt  eine  Diskussionsgruppe,  dass  der 
Bericht  der  Theologen-Kommission  von  der  “ Gnade  Gottes  ” 
spricht,  wenn  er  die  “Liebe  Gottes”  meint;  eine  andere  Gruppe 
fragt,  ob  an  einer  bestimmten  Stelle  der  “ Glaube  ” mit  dem 
“ persönlichen  Willen  des  Menschen  ” zu  identifizieren  ist. 

Es  ist  gewiss  gut,  wenn  man  auf  allen  Seiten  versucht,  die 
Anschauungen  der  anderen  zu  verstehen.  Es  ist  gewiss  noch 
besser,  um  es  mit  den  Worten  des  Theologischen  Sekretärs  zu 
sagen,  “ zu  dem  Versuch  fortzuschreiten,  uns  gegenseitig  zu 
einem  Verständnis  dafür  zu  verhelfen,  was  unsere  Konfessionen 
für  uns  bedeuten,  und  zu  versuchen,  durch  die  Felsen  hindurch- 
zubohren bis  auf  den  Fels.”  Aber  bildliche  Redewendungen 
wie  “ Felsen  ” und  “ Fels  ” führen  mehr  in  die  Irre,  als  dass 
sie  Klarheit  schaffen.  Es  ist  eine  einfache  Tatsache,  dass,  wenn 
die  theologische  Übereinstimmung  eine  wesentliche  Vorausset- 
zung der  Einheit  ist,  dass  die  Einheit  nur  unter  den  Bedingun- 
gen erreichbar  ist,  die  Rom  uns  anbietet,  nämlich  unter  der 
Voraussetzung  der  Unterwerfung  unter  eine  höchste  irdische 
Autorität,  von  der  zugestanden  wird,  dass  sie  den  göttlichen 
Auftrag  hat,  die  Wahrheit  zu  definieren,  und  die  Annahme  ihrer 
Definition  durch  kirchliche  und  geistliche  Strafen  zu  erzwingen. 
Menschen,  die  das  römische  System  ablehnen,  wollen  keine  Ein- 
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Leit  unter  diesen  Bedingungen.  Theologische  Einheit  ist  aber 
unter  anderen  Bedingungen  nicht  zu  haben. 

Wir  haben  also  nur  die  Wahl,  ob  wir  dafür  wirken  wollen, 
dass  jeder  die  religiöse  Stellung  und  auch  die  Theologie  der 
anderen  besser  verstehen  lernt.  Wenn  Edinburg  auch  nur  einen 
kleinen  Schritt  in  dieser  Richtung  bedeutet,  dann  wird  diese 
Konferenz  die  Mühe  lohnen,  die  sie  kostet.  Wenn  eine  Kon- 
ferenz, auch  eine  Konferenz  über  theologische  Fragen  in  einem 
Geiste  gehalten  werden  kann,  der  zu  der  Überzeugung  verhilft, 
dass  alle  jene  verschiedenen  “ Überzeugungen  ” für  ihre  Träger 
etwas  ganz  Positives  bedeuten,  dass  sie  aber  nicht  Dinge  sind, 
in  denen  die  Glieder  einer  und  derselben  Kirche  übereinstimmen 
müssen,  dann  wird  ein  wirklicher  Fortschritt  auf  das  Ziel  der 
Einheit  hin  erreicht  werden.  Ein  gutes  Stück  von  diesem  Geiste 
lebt  in  den  Vorbereitungen  auf  die  Konferenz  von  1937.  Aber 
ständig  droht  die  Fallgrube  und  Schlinge  der  ausgesprochenen 
oder  unausgesprochenen  Bemühung,  theologische  Formeln  zu 
schmieden,  die  eine  so  allgemeine  Anerkennung  finden  könnten, 
dass  sie  als  Basis  für  eine  Union  zu  dienen  vermöchten.  Das 
ist  unerreichbar.  Jahrhundertelang  haben  Sachverständige 
derartige  Versuche  gemacht.  Es  hat  keinen  Zweck  zu 
versuchen,  ein  neues  ökumenisches  Glaubensbekenntnis  zu 
schreiben,  durch  welches  alle  die  dogmatischen  Meinungsver- 
schiedenheiten der  Vergangenheit  geklärt  werden  könnten. 
Diese  Probleme  wird  man  nur  lösen,  wenn  man  erkennt,  dass 
sie  dem  Hauptanliegen  des  Christentums  gegenüber  irrelevant 
sind. 

Edinburg  ist  nicht  Nicaea.  Selbst  wenn  es  das  wäre, 
würde  immer  noch  der  Konstantin  fehlen,  der  die  Beschlüsse 
durchzusetzen  vermöchte.  Und  selbst  Nicaea  und  Konstantin 
zusammen  haben  die  Theologie  der  Kirche  nicht  zu  vereinheit- 
lichen vermocht.  Stockholm  besitzt  kein  Monopol  zur  Beratung 
der  Fragen  von  “ Life  and  Work.”  Statt  ” Leben  und  Gottes- 
dienst ” (life  and  worship)  als  einen  Zusatz  zu  behandeln  und 
es  als  letztes  Thema  auf  die  Tagesordnung  zu  setzen  und  noch 
dazu  als  ein  Thema,  das  nicht  zu  eindringlich  behandelt  werden 
darf,  weil  es  zu  den  Fragen  gehört,  die  Stockholm  besonders 
Vorbehalten  sind,  könnte  Edinburg  dies  Thema  ganz  gut  in  den 
Vordergrund  rücken.  Das  wäre  der  einzige  wirklich  verheis- 
sungsvolle  Weg,  sei  es  zu  theologischem  Verständnis  oder  zur 
praktischen  Einheit. 
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UEBER  DIE  ERNENNUNG  UND  DIE  ARBEIT  DER 
VIERTEN  KOMMISSION. 

Auszug  aus  einem  Brief  eines  amerikanischen 
Mitarbeiters. 

Ich  weiss  nicht  genau,  wie  das  Wort  “ empirisch  ” in  das 
Bild  hineingekommen  ist(l).  Es  besteht  die  Gefahr,  dass  es  ein 
falsches  Bild  von  uns  gibt,  indem  das  Wort  die  Vorstellung  von 
amerikanischem  Aktivismus,  Psychologismus  und  dergleichen 
erzeugt.  Alles,  was  wir  mit  unserem  ursprünglichen  Vorschlag 
anregen  wollten,  war  dies,  dass  die  Lausanner  Bewegung  in 
den  Kreis  ihrer  Behandlung  gewisse  Tatsachen  einbeziehen 
sollte,  die  bisher  noch  keine  Beachtung  gefunden  hatten, 
Tatsachen,  die  aber  mit  “Glauben”  und  “Kirchenverfassung”' 
so  untrennbar  Zusammenhängen  wie  die  dritte  Seite  eines  Drei- 
ecks mit  den  beiden  anderen.  Wir  sind  durchaus  zu  dem 
Bekenntnis  bereit,  dass  wir  selbst  an  der  Entstehung  “jenes 
Argwohns  und  jener  Ungeduld”  schuld  sind,  die  Sie  in  einem 
Ihrer  jüngsten  Briefe  an  mich  erwähnen.  Wir  wollen  das 
durchaus  auf  uns  nehmen. 

Das  Entscheidende,  worauf  es  uns  ankommt,  ist  dies,  dass 
Lausanne  gewisse  Dinge  nicht  ausser  Acht  lasse,  mit  denen  wir 
es  in  unserem  Lande  zu  tun  haben,  es  sei  denn,  dass  es  bei 
seinen  Verhandlungen  das  amerikanische  Anliegen  überhaupt 
nicht  zur  Geltung  kommen  lassen  will. 

Dass  die  Gefahr  eines  derartigen  Verlustes  besteht,  liegt 
auf  der  Hand.  Einige  der  tüchtigsten  Mitglieder  unserer  Kom- 
mission haben  es  ganz  unmissverständlich  ausgesprochen,  dass 
sie  das  Gefühl  hätten  übergangen  zu  sein.  Die  Terminologie 
wie  sie  1927  gebraucht  wurde,  habe  auf  sie  keine  Rücksicht 
genommen.  Es  mag  vielleicht  sein,  dass  unser  kirchliches 
Leben  durch  Spaltungen  so  zersetzt  und  sozusagen  atomisiert 
worden  ist,  dass  wir  nicht  erwarten  dürfen,  anderen  in  diesen 
Dingen  helfen  zu  können.  Wir  möchten  nur  darüber  Gewissheit 
haben,  dass,  wenn  es  so  steht,  die  Nichtberücksichtigung  unserer 
Anliegen  bewusst,  und  nicht  absichtslos  geschehen  ist. 

Auf  der  anderen  Seite  besteht  die  ernste  Gefahr,  dass  wir 
missverstanden  worden  sind.  Wir  sind  an  der  Gesamtfrage 
der  Konferenz  interessiert  und  wollen  nicht  im  geringsten  das 
europäische  Christentum  amerikanisieren.  Wir  sind  uns  ganz 


(1)  Als  dieser  Brief  geschrieben  wurde,  hiess  die  4.  Kommission 
der  praktische  empirische  Weg  der  Kircheneinigung;  dieser  Titel  ist 
geändert  worden,  und  sie  heisst  jetzt  die  Einheit  der  Kirche  in  Leben 
und  Gottesdienst. 
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im  Gegenteil  dessen  durchaus  bewusst,  dass  wir  gerade  das 
dringend  brauchen,  was  die  Alte  Welt  uns  zu  geben  hat. 
Solange  allerdings  unsere  Lage,  wie  sie  wirklich  ist,  nicht  ver- 
standen wird,  muss  der  Beitrag,  den  wir  zu  der  Sache  der 
Konferenz  als  ganzer  zu  liefern  haben,  dem  Argwohn  unterliegen 
oder  gar  völliger  Nichtbeachtung  verfallen. 

Jedermann  weiss,  dass  wir  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten  ein 
geradezu  wahnsinniges  Sektentum  vor  uns  haben.  In  den 
beantworteten  Fragebogen  der  Volkszählung  sind  ungefähr  200 
bis  250  verschiedene  religiöse  Gemeinschaften  angegeben.  Wir 
sind  ein  “ Schauspiel  der  Welt  ” geworden  und  dürfen  daher 
vielleicht  nicht  allzuviel  über  die  Frage  der  Kircheneinheit 
sagen.  Blickt  man  jedoch  noch  einmal  genauer  auf  die 
Tatsachen,  was  besagen  sie  dann?  Es  gibt  eine  grosse  Anzahl 
von  kleinen,  auf  einen  engen  Raum  beschränkten  und  ganz 
seltsamen  Sekten  bei  uns.  Jede  erscheint  in  den  Ergebnissen 
der  Volkszählung.  Aber  sie  sind  ihrem  Wesen  nach  ephemere 
Erscheinungen  und  nehmen  tatsächlich  an  Zahl  ab.  Sie 
kommen  und  gehen,  ohne  dass  sich  die  Gesamtlage  dadurch 
ändert.  Fragt  man  nach  den  kirchlichen  Neubildungen,  die 
unser  Land  hervorgebracht  hat,  so  besteht  das  Ergebnis  in  zwei 
Gemeinschaften  : der  Kirche  der  Mormonen  und  der  Kirche  der 
Christian  Science.  Das  ist  ungefähr  alles,  wofür  wir  verant- 
wortlich sind.  Was  den  Rest  anbetrifft,  SO'  haben  wir  in 
Amerika  nur  ältere  Formen  des  Sektentums  reproduziert,  welche 
die  Einwanderer  mitgebracht  und  in  unser  Land  verpflanzt 
haben.  Von  den  54  Millionen  eingetragenen  Kirchengliedern 
der  letzten  Volkszählung  gehören  mindestens  45  Millionen  zu 
Kirchen,  von  denen  jede  einzelne  als  die  unmittelbare  Fortset- 
zung oder  als  Kopie  einer  europäischen  anzusehen  ist. 

Soweit  die  “ protestantischen  ” Kirchen  in  Frage  kommen, 
d.h.  die  Kirchen  ausser  der  römischen  und  den  östlich- 
orthodoxen,  so  beschränkt  die  grosse  Mehrzahl  sich  schliesslich 
auf  6 oder  8 Der imonat ionen,  die  sämtlich  ihr  Leben  nach  dem 
Vorbild  der  betreffenden  Konfession  in  Grossbritannien  oder  auf 
dem  europäischen  Kontinent  führen.  Wir  können  nicht  stark 
genug  betonen,  dass  wir  mehr  Spaltungen  geerbt  als  hervorge- 
bracht haben. 

Auf  der  anderen  Seite  verlieren  viele  von  den  Unterschei- 
dungen, die  sich  in  Europa  erhalten  haben  und  die  dort  ihren 
Sinn  und  ihre  Gültigkeit  besitzen,  bei  uns  jede  Bedeutung,  d.h. 
sie  haben  auf  dem  Boden  Amerikas  die  rassischen  oder  poli- 
tischen Gründe  verloren,  um  deretwillen  sie  in  der  Alten  Welt 
noch  existieren. 

Das  Problem  der  Einheit,  wie  wir  es  sehen,  ist  nun  keines- 
wegs nur  ein  Problem  des  “ Glaubensbekenntnisses  ” und  der 
* * Kirchenverfassung.  ’ * Zwischen  vielen  dieser  noch  getrennten 
Kirchen  kann  eine  wesentliche  Übereinstimmung  in  den  Fragen 
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'des  Glaubens  und  der  Kirchenverfassung  bestehen,  ja  sie  besteht 
vielfach,  und  doch  kommt  die  Einigung  nicht  vom  Fleck.  Das 
gilt  in  Amerika  in  ganz  besonders  auffälliger  Weise  von  den 
orthodoxen  und  den  lutherischen  Kirchen. 

Es  wäre  denkbar,  dass  Lausanne  die  Kirchen  zu  einer  Art 
Einheit  in  Fragen  des  Glaubens  und  der  Kirchenverfassung 
überredete.  Dennoch  würde  unsere  Situation  unverändert 
bleiben  aus  Gründen,  die  nur  als  nicht — -dogmatische,  nicht — 
kirchliche  bezeichnet  werden  können,  die  vielmehr  kultureller, 
rassischer  und  politischer  Art  sind. 

Vielleicht  fallen  alle  diese  Fragen  in  das  Gebiet  der  Stock- 
holmer Konferenz  für  Praktisches  Christentum.  Vielleicht  hat 
Lausanne,  wie  es  heute  ist,  schon  genug  zu  tun,  auch  ohne  dass 
man  ihm  noch  neue  Aufgaben  aufbürdet. 

Indessen  zeigen  die  konkreten  Tatsachen,  mit  denen  wir  es 
zu  tun  haben,  mit  denen  wir  arbeiten  müssen,  und  die  den 
Ausgangspunkt  für  unsere  Arbeit  bilden,  dieses  andere  Gesicht. 
Irgendwie  müssen  wir  uns  damit  auseinandersetzen.  Wir 
gleichen  in  gewisser  Weise  mehr  dem  Missionsfeld  als  der  euro- 
päischen Heimat.  Die  Not  an  jedem  einzelnen  Ort  zwingt  uns, 
mit  Versuchen  und  Abenteuern  in  der  Einigungsfrage  rascher 
voranzugehen.  Wir  müssen  so  verfahren,  wie  man  es  für 
Südindien  vorgeschlagen  und  wie  man  es  in  China  bereits 
praktisch  versucht  hat. 

Jetzt  besteht  die  Gefahr,  dass  derartige  Verhandlungen  von 
einer  rein  praktischen  Stimmung  beherrscht  werden — zehn 
grössere  Zusammenschlüsse  sind  in  den  Vereinigten  Staaten 
während  der  letzten  zehn  oder  fünfzehn  Jahre  schon  zustande 
gekommen — und  dass  wir  in  unserem  Streben  nach  möglichst 
praktischen  und  wirksamen  Lösungen,  nach  Ökonomie  der 
Kräfte  und  dergleichen  die  Ideale  aus  dem  Auge  verlieren, 
welche  Lausanne  sich  selbst  gesetzt  hat  und  welche  es  uns 
Vorhalten  soll. 

Viele  von  uns  haben  wenig  oder  gar  kein  Interesse  an  der 
Art  von  verwaltungsmässigem  Zusammenschluss,  der  voraus- 
sichtlich zwischen  Kirchen  Zustandekommen  wird,  die  einander 
heute  schon  nahestehen.  Unser  Interesse  haftet  vielmehr  an 
der  Idea  der  Katholizität,  an  dem  religiösen  Ideal.  Wir 
brauchen  das,  was  Lausanne  uns  geben  kann.  Andererseits 
wird  Lausanne  uns  keine  Hilfe  zu  geben  vermögen,  wenn  es 
nicht  den  Tatsachen  Rechnung  trägt,  mit  denen  wir  es  zu  tun 
haben. 

Ich  weiss  nicht,  ob  man  uns  nicht  als  eine  Art  Versuchst 
boratorium  betrachten  müsste,  wo  alle  möglichen  Wagnisse 
erforscht  und  ausprobiert  werden,  wobei  denn  gelegentlich  eins 
gelingen  mag.  Wir  versuchen  unter  Bedingungen  die  ameri- 
kanisch sind  und  darum  neu,  die  Probleme,  die  aus  dem 
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ererbten,  einst  über  das  Weltmeer  gebrachten  Unterschieden  des 
Glaubensbekenntnisses  und  der  kirchlichen  Praxis  erwachsen, 
irgendwie  zu  lösen. 

Lausanne  hat  nicht  die  Aufgabe,  mehr  zu  unternehmen,  als 
eine  Untersuchung  der  Ideen,  die  der  Einheit  zugrunde  liegen. 
Die  Weltkonferenz  würde  die  ihr  gesetzten  Grenzen  überschrei- 
ten, wenn  sie  sich  daran  machte,  uns  Mittel  und  Wege  im  Ein- 
zelnen vorzuschlagen  oder  die  Möglichkeit  und  den  Nutzen 
bestimmter  einzelner  Missionsmassnahmen  zu  erörtern.  Wir 
haben  in  der  Tat  kein  Recht,  von  Lausanne  zu  erwarten,  dass  es 
seine  Zeit  und  Kraft  diesen  Fragen  widmet.  Diese  Einzelheiten 
zu  regeln,  wird  unsere  eigene  Aufgabe  bleiben  müssen.  Was 
wir  aber  erhoffen,  ist  dies,  dass  die  Lausanner  Konferenz  in 
ihren  Beratungen  Raum  dafür  schafft,  dass  einige  jener 
Tatsachen — vielleicht  die  kulturellen — anerkannt  werden.  Denn 
es  sind  nun  einmal  Tatsachen,  die  notwendig  im  Vordergrund 
stehen  müssen.  Wir  denken  nicht  an  eine  “ akute  Säkularisa- 
tion der  Weltkonferenz  für  Glauben  und  Kirchenverfassung,,, 
wie  Hannack  vielleicht  sagen  würde.  Aber  wir  sind  uns 
darüber  klar,  dass  die  Geschichte  auf  dem  Gebiet  der  Kirchen- 
einigung in  Amerika  in  den  nächsten  Jahren  wahrscheinlich 
schon  sehr  rasch  vorangehen  wird,  und  wir  möchten  doch  nicht, 
dass  die  Entwicklung  auf  das  keine  Rücksicht  nimmt,  was  die 
Lausanner  Konferenz  als  erstes  und  letztes  Anliegen  in  den 
Vordergrund  ihrer  Bestrebungen  zu  stellen  berufen  ist.  Das  ist 
die  Gefahr,  iin  der  wir  uns  befinden.  Wenn  in  der  Zwischenheit 
die  Konferenz  als  ganze  das  Bewusstsein  gewinnen  könnte,  dass 
Amerika  einen  Schauplatz  darstellt,  auf  dem  gewisse  Probleme 
dieser  Art  nackt  und  bloss  ohne  die  rassische  oder  politische 
Hülle  die  sie  in  Europa  tragen,  erscheinen,  dann  könnte  uns  ein 
solches  Bewusstsein  eine  gegenseitige  Hülfe  sein,  trotz  alles 
Argwohns  und  aller  Ungeduld,  die  uns  anfangs  beseelt  haben. 

Es  braucht  nicht  erst  gesagt  zu  werden,  dass  jene  allge- 
meinen kulturellen  Tatsachen,  die  bei  uns  so  sichtbar  geworden 
sind,  in  der  Hauptsache  ererbt  und  nach  Amerika  eingeführt 
worden  sind  und  demnach  schon  in  der  Lage  des  europäischen 
Kirchentums  verborgen  sein  müssen.  Indem  wir  die  Konferenz 
als  ganze  bitten,  das  Vorhandensein  jener  Tatsachen  anzuer- 
kennen, glauben  wir  nicht,  dass  wir  von  ihr  verlangen,  sie  solle 
sich  mit  Problemen  abgeben,  die  nur  Amerika  angehen.  Wir 
möchten  meinen,  dass  unsere  Kommission  durch  einige  Mit- 
glieder vom  europäischen  Kontinent  ergänzt  werden  könnte, 
die  ein  Verständnis  für  das  Dringliche  unserer  Anliegen  haben. 
Ich  muss  allerdings  hinzufügen,  dass  die  gegenwärtige  Tendenz 
des  deutschen  religiösen  Denkens  sich  weit  von  dem  entfernt, 
was  wir  im  Sinne  haben  und  dass  man  uns  von  dieser  Seite  nur 
als  wirksame  Instrumente  der  Verweltlichung  betrachten  wird, 
die  vielleicht  von  Urzeiten  an  der  Fluch  war,  der  auf  aller 
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organisierten  Religion  liegt.  Das  letzte  Buch  über  die  deutsche 
Theologie  der  Gegenwart,  das  ich  las,  hat  mir  sehr  stark  diesen 
Eindruck  gemacht  und  mir  die  Hoffnung  fast  genommen,  dass 
Deutschland  im  besonderen  oder  Europa  im  ganzen  einen 
Beitrag  zu  unserer  Situation  liefern  wird.  Mit  Ihnen  in  Eng- 
land steht  es  anders.  Sie  vermögen  uns  noch  zu  verstehen  und 
zu  ertragen.  Da  bleibt  die  Diskussion  “ in  der  Familie.” 
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